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Actual photograph of 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal Deluxe 5-Passenger Coupe 


Hiusd by far wih a postwar car / 
THE NEW 1947 STUDEBAKER 


Built by Americas finest automotive craftsmen 


— dream car is here—and in production! 

Studebaker again paces its industry with another 
“first’—perhaps the most important “first” in its 
long list of pioneering accomplishments! 

New 1947 Studebaker Champions and Command- 
ers— America’s first genuine postwar cars—are now 
being built and delivered to the public. 

Their low, long lines, their extra width and smart 
appointments say more than columns of words could 
about their beauty. They excel in riding comfort and 
handling ease. They’re brilliantly engineered—built 


to war production standards of accuracy by respon- 


rHEYRE Low! 


THEY RE LONG! 


sible, able craftsmen, many of whom are members 
of Studebaker’s unique father-and-son teams. 

In fact, this amazing achievement of introducing 
1947 cars this early is possible largely because of the 
remarkable teamwork and co-operation of the engi- 
neers, craftsmen and all the other members of the 
loyal Studebaker organization. 

You can look for thousands of these fine new 1947 
Studebakers to be coming off the production lines 
every week now. Your Studebaker dealer is showing 
these new 1947 automobiles with pleasure—and sell- 


ing them with pride! 


‘THEY RE LUXURIOUS! 
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Graham Patterson 


Pe. indeed is the man so lacking 
in sentiment as to be unresponsive 
to a “well done, thou good and faithful 
servant!” 

That is why I was so heartened 
by the flood of letters about our June 5 
issue, which introduced the bigger and 
better PATHFINDER we long had been 
planning for you. 

The decision to publish your mag- 
azine fortnightly was the result of much 
deliberation. We felt certain our fam- 
ily of readers would appreciate what 
we were trying to do for them, and I 
am happy to report that our confidence 
was justified. 

Ye & 

The Verdict. I have really been 
amazed and delighted at the great num- 
ber of people who took the time and 
trouble to write me. The overwhelming 
majority was in favor of the change, 
and many subscribers were lavish in 
their praise of our many new features. 
There were letters from folks.in varied 
walks of life—merchants, manufactur- 
ers, newspaper editors, bankers, offi- 
cials of various Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

I was especially gratified by the 
many letters I received from members 
of Congress. Our lawmakers in Wash- 
ington are busy people, and it was flat- 
tering that these important officials 
would, despite the many demands on 
their time, somehow find it possible to 
write me what they thought of our 
magazine. 

An Illinois subscriber wrote: “I 
like the idea of getting 26 big issues 
per year instead of 52 smaller ones. 
When it comes each week one hardly 
gets one read till another has arrived. 
PATHFINDER is really a better value to- 
day than it was 30 years ago.” A 
reader in Wyoming wrote: “It is better 
in every way than in the past.” Still 
another, a Californian, wrote: “My 20 
years of PATHFINDER reading reaches 
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a happy climax. I was so absorbed in 
its quality, quantity, and its education- 
al and truly informing character.” A 
Connecticut reader wrote: “This is a 
corker,” and a subscriber in Pennsyl- 
vania said, “The new PATHFINDER is a 
gem in every respect.” 
x * * 

From Congress. Sen. Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin, writes: 

“My warmest congratulations on 
the new bigger and better PATHFINDER. 
The larger numberof pages in the in- 
dividual issue makes for’a particularly 
fascinating reading package. I know 
that you will go on to even bigger and 
better issues, continuing the long and 
distinguished tradition of your maga- 
zine in serving the great heart of Amer- 
ica—its smaller cities, towns and vil- 
lages.” 

Congressman Compton I. White 
of Idaho, wrote: “We always look for- 
ward to receiving PATHFINDER and as- 
sure you it is one of the magazines in 
the great load of Congressional mail we 
make a point of reading,” while Con- 
gressman Gordon L. McDonough of 
California, said: “Your new and ex- 
panded edition is excellent.” 

a* * *” 

Editors’ Say. Editors of newspa- 
pers and other publications also were 
generous with their praise. Among their 
comments were: “If the new PaTH- 
FINDER is a sample of the issues to 
come, I have no hesitation in predict- 
ing it will be the equal of any publica- 
tion on the news stands and will be far 
superior to the majority.”. . . “Your 
decision to enlarge PATHFINDER, in- 
crease its information and issue it fort- 
nightly is an innovation which improves 
it 100%. I found every page jam- 
packed with reader interest.” 

Merchants and other business men 
were enthusiastic, too, with comments 
such as: “You have developed it into 
one of our outstanding home maga- 
zines”. . . “The preferable magazine for 
the home in the general news field’. . 
“You are certainly making this a real 
magazine; it is crammed full of meaty 
matter”. . . “Of all the news maga- 
zines crossing my desk, PATHFINDER 
seems to be more interesting than all 
the others”. . . “It does a magnificent 
job reporting the current news.” 

Such laudatory letters are most 
encouraging, and we will strive to the 
best of our ability to make your Patu- 
FINDER even better as fast as conditions 
permit. 


Cordially, 


Atak nsidiltiniisis 


Publisher 
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Think of it! Less than 
4¢a day for loads of 


age 
=a Waree! 


YES, no matter where you live, you can 
have hot water automatically—plenty of 
it even on heavy washdays! 


And it costs the average family of four 
less than 4¢ a day with a Duo-Therm 
Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heater! 


No gas or electric connections are 
needed! 


With a Duo-Therm you burn cheap 
fuel oil—available anywhere. You heat 
water automatically at lowest cost and 
you're through with the nuisance of 
coal, wood, ashes and firebuilding. 


Wherever you install your new Duo- 
Therm—in the basement, the utility 
room or the kitchen—your friends will 
admire its beautiful new styling and its 
gleaming white enamel finish. And, as 
tens of thousands of Duo-Therm own- 
ers have learned, you'// appreciate more 
each day the loads of hot water it gives 
you at the turn of the tap. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW! Ger the full story 
of how to have automatic hot water the 
most economical way! 


IN WATER HEATERS-ITS 


DuoTHERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 





© 1946, Motor Wheel Corp. 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
Dept. PF-W2, Lansing 3, Michigan 
1 would like to know more about 1 Duo-Therm 
Water Heaters; () Duo-Therm Home Heaters. 
(Check one or both.) Please print. 
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Name 
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City P. O. Zone County State 
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You, too, can benefit by using SANr- 
FLusu in cleaning toilet bowls—just 
as city people do! Sani-FLusu will 
not harm septic tank action. It’s the 
disinfecting toilet bowl cleaner that 
removes germ-laden stains and film 
chemically—the cleaner that saves 
messy work. Write for scientific re- 
port that proves its safety. Remem- 
ber—a clean toilet bowl has no odor. 
Good in hard or soft water—sold 
everywhere—two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Pro- 
ducts Co., Dept. 117, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 


EASY 
Good Housekeeping 5 
SANITARY Sel covensi 1 









| MEW MEET THE RAZOR 


with the 


WE-MAN BLADE! 





No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It's the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fit either razor, 5 for 50¢. 
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just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater into water, plug into 
any light socket and you will have steaming het water in 5 minutes! 
ideal for shaving, baby's bath, boiling water or sterilizing instru- 
ments. Thousands in use in homes, cottages, trailers, hunting 
lodges, refreshment stands, barber shops, dentists’ offices 
and on the farm. Comes complete with 6 ft. waterproof 
t insulated all rubber cord and plug. Send check or money 
ender today. Money back guarantee. 


Aoo 25 108 POSI48E AGENTS WANTED! Write For Liberal Discounts Today 
ELDEN PRODUCTS Co. 
Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave., 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Jim Crow: It was high time the Su- 
preme Court made the decision it recently 
handed down declaring various Jim Crow 
laws unconstitutional. Aside from hindering 
transportation in interstate buses, Jim 
Crow is a blot on the record of democracy 
in the U.S., and hurts this country in our 
relations abroad. We've got to practice 
what we preach. 

Sarah North, Canton, Ohio 


War Widows: Every day we read 
about protection of jobs for veterans in 
which most good citizens concur. But at 
the same time, we read reports of how 
women ‘are being shoved out of their jobs 
in order to make place for those veterans, 
By far most of the women who work out- 
side of the home today do so out of neces- 
sity, especially the war widows. Who is 
looking out for them? 

Jane Thomas, Flint, Mich. 


Saber-Rattling: Gen. Marshall is 
right in denouncing those who talk of the 


| “coming war’ as inevitable. To the cause 


of peace, continued talk of a future war is 
disastrous. To people of other nations, 
unacquainted with the American habit of 
talking freely about whatever happens to 
be on one’s mind, such chatter might in- 
dicate a growing militaristic ambition in 
this country. That such is not the case 
no casual foreign reader of our newspapers 
could guess, unless he had a thorough ‘‘ed- 
ucation” in American habits and journal- 
istic temperament. 
Hubert Wilcox, Wichita, Kan. 


Philippine President: I'd like to know 
about Roxas. What’s the story on his col- 
laboration? Is he for the small farmers 
and peasants of the Philippines? Does he 
want the old feudal system? Or is it 
merely American money? I think we 
should look into this man before we throw 


| away good American dollars. Is he on our 





Detroit 2, Michigan 


side or isn’t he? 


Harry Carter, Jonesboro, Ark. 


[Gen. MacArthur said Roxas “collabo- 
rated” as a U.S. undercover agent during the 


war. For answers to other questions, see 
W orld. —Ed.] 
National Lottery: Sometimes it 


makes me shudder to think that in this 


| great nation of ours, the “land of plenty,” 


there are 10 million illiterate men and 
women; that roughly 5 million men drafted 
for military service during World War IIT 
were rejected because of mental or physi- 
cal defects, many of which could have 
been corrected with proper education; that 
of this 5 million, roughly one out of five 
was turned down merely because he could 
neither read nor write. 

Therefore, why doesn’t the Govern- 
ment legalize and conduct a national lot- 
tery? By charging $1 a ticket, with bonds 


as prizes, the Government could collect $1 
billion a year that otherwise goes to race 
tracks and bookmakers, This money could 
be used to support schools, build highways 
and other worthwhile projects that other- 
wise only higher taxes can provide. 


D. J. Newuall, Mobile, Ala. 


War Memorials: Erecting beautiful 
marble statues to the memory of our pa- 
triotic war dead is a waste of good money. 

Except for Memorial Day ‘or the 
Fourth of July when they will reign su- 
preme for a brief 24 hours, resplendent in 
flags and flowers, such memorials will 
stand unnoticed and ignored in most in- 
stances the year around. 

In my humble opinion it would be 
better to use the money for community 
recreation centers, auditoriums or public 
libraries where the young people of today 
and tomorrow can improve bodies and 
minds. Possibly through education they 
can learn to avoid the follies of the past 
that have cost our nation and the world so 
much in human life and suffering. 

J. L. Becknez, Lexington, Ky. 


Query: The science story “U.S. Un- 
derground” (Juné 5 issue) raises a ques- 
tion in my mind, Are we looking forward 
to a “caveman’s existence”’ instead of in- 
ternational peace? 

June Carson, /ndianapolis, Ind. 


Why? As we sit in our wheel chairs 
and watch the world “walk by”—bread- 
less, butterless; meatless—we wonder just 
what we fought for; why we lost three 
pairs of sturdy legs; why others gave their 
lives. We wonder.... 

Three Legless Vets, San Francisco, Cal. 


Changed Woman: The religion arti- 
cle “Dining, Dancing & Worship” in your 
June 5 issue stirred my curiosity—sent me 
churchward last Sunday for the first time 
in years. I admit I was more curious than 
religious and in my heart scoffed at the 
idea of a Sunday church in a week-day 
cafe. But from now on I am a changed 
woman! 

Grace Larson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Raps Wagner Act: There are some 
laws that have been enacted which do not 
work in practice such as the 18th Amend- 
ment. The Wagner Act, which made labor 
unions practically irresponsible, is another 
law that should be repealed. This Act has 
bred strikes and lawlessness. The closed 
shop which denies the right to work and 
picketing should be outlawed. 

Walter Breen, Glenwood, Iowa 


Easy Way: We are constantly re- 
minded of world starvation and each time 
with the suggestion of how each of us can 
help provide the necessary food. Of course, 
in our usual American custom, we try to 
do it the hard way. Why not take the 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter January 23, 1944, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10c. Volume 53, Number 24. 
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easy way and simply forbid the use of all | 


grains for the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages—for a period long enough to 


insure the required amounts of grains for | 


the care of the starving? 


W. C. Davies, Morgantown, W.Va. 


Same Old Way: Looking at a pic- 
ture of Molotov and Byrnes, taken during 
the recent world conference, I am struck 
with pity for these two earnest men stand- 
ing there like small boys, their faces the 
expression of despair; and yet each deter- 
mined to carry on “in the same old way” 
to win his own point. What a representa- 
tion of the world today—the way of peace 
forgotten in the mad scramble for power. 

Emma E. Gates, Olalla, Wash. 


Stars: If Hawaii were admitted to 
the Union as a State, where would we put 
the 49th star on the American flag? There 
seem to be just about enough stars to fill 
the blue square in the corner of Old Glory 
as it is. 

Don McCaslin, Brattleboro, Vt. 





[One way would be to have seven rows | 


of seven stars.—Ed.] 


Field Marshals: Why doesn’t the 
American army have field marshals? All 
other armies seem to have them. 

Poindexter Smith, Roanoke, Va. 

[We just never have. Five-star generals 
are Fy nearest thing in our military system. 
—Ed. ; 


McGuffey's Reader: Last year I 
helped out (as an emergency teacher) and 
used some McGuffey Readers. I told the 
county superintendent I wouldn’t teach 
unless I could use these readers. He had 
no objection and added that he preferred 
the old teachers to those who have had so 
much “higher training.” I taught this year 
and again used the readers. The children 
were interested and asked sometimes for 
five or six pieces to be read at one session. 
I would like to see a return to these books 
and old-fashioned teaching. I believe the 
morals of the country would improve. I 
am 70 years old. 

Lucian W. Osborn, East Lynn, W.Va. 


State of the Nation: Do we have a 
democracy or a monarchy? ... Is this 
John L, Lewis becoming the Hitler of 
America or Public Enemy No, 1? ... 
What have the farmers of America (who 
fill the breadbaskets of the world) done to 
deserve a break like this? It’s train strikes, 
phone strikes, steel strikes, coal strikes; 
no machinery, no repairs, no electrical ap- 
pliances, no coal, no work clothes, no lin- 
ens, etc. . . - In America there isn’t any 
excuse for it. With our great resources 
and heritage, everyone should be busy and 
we should be the happiest nation on earth 
today. 


Mrs. Walter Maseman, Colman, S.D. 


Who? What? Why? I suggest the | 


following slogan as a defense against prop- 
aganda: Who said this? What did they 
know about it? Why did they say it? Ap- 
ply this formula to what we read and what 
we hear, 


Hal McCreight, Woodhull, Jil. 
JULY 3, 1946 
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HEAT GETS TIRES, TOOL | 
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ERE’S a money-saving tip. Inflate tires to pressure 
recommended by LEE Load and Inflation Chart. 


\®} Ona long tour, do this every morning. 


Don’t start out with your tires a few pounds “light 


and don’t “bleed” some air out of the tires during the day. 


A soft tire flexes more than a firm one. Excessive heat 
from excessive flexing leads to premature breakdown. 
Four or five extra pounds pressure ina tire after an all-day 
run is nothing to worry about especially in LEI 
DeLuxe tires. You can’t “explode” a sound LEE passenger 


car tire, but you can ruin any tire by excessive flexing. 


Don't nag the brakes in hilly country instead of dropping 
into a lower gear. “Riding the brakes” down a long hill 
can raise the temperature of the brake assembly to 500 
or more. Much of that heat is transmitted right through 


to the tire. 


Yes, heat gets tires, too. So keep 
them correctly inflated. And for 


the toughest heat-resisting tires . 
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Lee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, Pa 


Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, Ohio 














(Coup THIS BE Your House 7 


Now that the war’s over and a lot more 
civilian goods are on the market, it’s a 
big temptation to spend just about all 
you make, and not put anything aside. 


But to fall for that temptation is plenty 
dangerous, It’s like trying to live in the 
house above—a house that might come 
tumbling down about your ears at the 
first little blow of hard luck, 


Right now the best possible way to 


keep your finances in sound shape is to 
save regularly—by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These Bonds are exactly like War 
Bonds. Millions of Americans have found 
them the safest, easiest, surest way to 
save, The U. S. A. protects every dollar 
you invest—and Uncle Sam gives you 
his personal guarantee that, in just ten 
years, you'll get four dollars back for 





every three you put in! 


if you stick with the Payroll Savings 
Plan, you'll not only guard against rainy 
days, you'll also be storing up money 
for the really important things—like 
sending your children to college, travel- 
ling, or buying a home. 


So—anyway you look at it—isn’t it 
smart to buy every single U, S. Bond 
you can possibly afford! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


* This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and Advertising Council 
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Listen to Pathfinder's news broadcast on the "Op'ry House Matinee” 
every Saturday over Mutual Network. See your newspaper for time. 


Washington 
Talk 


Gobbledegookery: One of Patu- 
FINDER’Ss Washington scouts claims to 
know something about the inner intricacies 
of bureaucracy. Told to go ahead and il- 
lustrate what he knows, he comes in with 
this: 

The mass of bureaucrats who live at 
the second and third levels, counting from 
top to bottom, of the regulatory agencies, 
do not have much affirmative power. But 
they have plenty of negative power, and 
they dread clarifying action as a dog does 
a bath. “They can stop anything,” he said. 

“How?” asked PATHFINDER. 

Tangled Words. “Well, by fuzzing it 
up, if no other way is open.” Then he ex- 
plained: An agency head or one of his 
deputies decides to do something, and tells 
his assistants to get the necessary instruc- 
tions prepared. They appear to agree, of 
course, but when they leave the big room 
up front, they go to work on that idea 
with one of their deadliest techniques. 
They get many memoranda on the same or 
on similar subjects, and assemble confus- 
ing quotes from them. Then they get a 
lot of citations from the law and the regu- 





, lations, by section numbers, sub-section 


numbers, paragraph numbers, and trace 
all this through the numerous amendments 
and interpretations of the subject. 

All this and more road-blocking stuff 
is assembled before the man who is to pre- 
pare the first draft of the thing begins 
writing. He puts the stuff together with 
gobbledegook words, such as orientation, 
criteria, and other foggy nomenclature. 

Stretch-Out. The original idea was 
short and simple, but in the fuzzing-up 
process it becomes a document of many 
pages, with so many citations which refer 
to other documents but do not quote them 
that the boss cannot possibly check on the 
accuracy unless he can take several days 
off and does nothing else except check. 

So, fatigued from reading the long 
thing, he calls in his assistants. One of 
them finds something wrong with the plan; 
it must be revised, 

Another two weeks passes, and fuzzy 
amendments to the fuzzed-up edition ap- 
pear in the front office. Somewhere in it 
there is a trace of the original idea, But 
there would be modifications and excep- 
tions to its applicability (another bu- 
reaucratic word of great usefulness in get- 
ting an idea off the track). 

Stymied. This goes on until one of 
two results is accomplished: The docu- 
ment is approved and sent around to be 
put in the “incoming” desk box and left 
neglected until a slack work-day comes 
along; or the boss drops the whole busi- 
ness, goes home to his wife and says: 

“T have made that same old mistake 
again!” 

“What mistake?” she asks. 

“T had a good idea and tried to get 
something done about it.” 
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Share the Wheat 


to save the world! 





e's as simple as that. Try other foods! Wheat and fats are needed 
to feed a starving world. If everyone in your 
e house will save a teaspoon of fat, a couple of 
hope of the world. slices of bread every day in weeks to come, 
Wheat—because no other food is such a vital you'll help to save the world. 
Right now is the emergeney. Right now is the 
lime to ration yourself on WHEAT. 


Wheat, wheat, America’s wheat, is the white 


source of basic strength and sustenance. Wheat 
—because, of all bread-stuffs, it can best be 


transported and put to immediate use in famine 


3waysto sharea meal and save alife! 


1. Share wheat and fat producis 
What can you do? Go light on all foods that take wheat, fats and oils. 


Conserve breads, macaroni, cakes, cookies, pastries and 
deep-fried foods. Use drippings for pan-frying. Con- 
not keep as well as white flour. So buy in small serve salad oil—use boiled dressings instead. ————— 


2. Buy and serve more plentiful foods — 


Balance diets with the more plentiful 
foods such as potatoes, fruits and vega- 
tables, eggs, fresh poultry and fish. oni 


3. Waste NO food =F — 


Dress up today’s leftovers for tomorrow. — 
Make every crust count, as melba toast, Saal aa 
crumb-toppings, bread puddings and 
stuffings. Take no more than you can eat. > 
Clean your plate. Turn in every drop of un- 
usable fat to the fat salvage program. 

In addition, you can help by keeping 
your Victory Garden producing, and by 
contributing to your local emergency food 
collections. 


countries. 


Buy less flour at a time. Emergency flour may 


quantities, store in a covered con- 


tainer in a cool, dry place. 


Save and use every scrap of bread. 
Bread is the basic food of every Amer- 
ican meal. No one is asking you to 
give it up. But—just for the emer- 
gencytry to figure out ways to make 
the supply go further. Eat ALL the 














crusts. Use leftovers in nourishing 
puddings, soup croutons. Count your 





bread precious—don’t waste it. 
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Under The Dome 


PRICES ARE GOING UP, sharply, in the next few months. This is not OPA propa-= 
ganda, but the considered opinion of virtually all economists. And 
prices will stay up until production——-and competition-——-work to pull 
them down. 


POE 





powers. It will try to keep control over rents, a few other basic 
materials, hopes to keep enough of an OPA staff to administer the 
remaining controls. 

FOOD PRICES WILL CLIMB an estimated 15 to 20%, according to most economists. 
But good crops this summer may help pull them down some. 


CHANCES FOR FULL PRODUCTION look better now than they have in many months 
because there's not a major strike on the horizon. But officials are 
worried. If prices get out of hand in the next few months, Labor may 
strike for more money, cripple production again. 

DECLINE IN FARMER INCOME in next two years is considered so likely that U.S. 
members of UN's farm and agricultural organization plan to make it a 
top topic at the September Copenhagen meeting. Other subjects: World 
food pool, credit studies. 

MOVE WILL START SOON to get Congress to appropriate funds for passage abroad of 
wives and mothers of soldiers killed overseas so they can visit 
graves. This despite legislation just passed to bring bodies home. 











Others will try to take over but they can't match the Alabaman who saw 
cotton go from 6¢ to 28¢ during his reign. 

U.S. IS ADOPTING HANDS-—OFF POLICY in "search" for missing Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem. Incidentally, officials point out that as Mufti, he must wear 
a beard under Moslem law. He may have had to shave it to get away, 
hence will have to hide out until it grows again. 


SECRETARY BYRNES WON'T BACK MOVEMENT for Western Allies to sign separate peace 
treaties if second Paris peace parley fails. He realizes this would 
be futile, will instead recommend turning the whole thing over to UN 
Assembly at its fall meeting. 

. MAY BACK PLAN to form an economic unit of British, French and U.S. 
zones in western Germany unless Russia agrees to implement Potsdam 
agreement, permit trading between all zones. 

AMERICAN TRAVEL ABROAD is expected by Government officials to reach 1929 level 
of $693 million. About 70% of this will be commercial, the balance 
spent by tourists in Latin America and Canada. 

BOOTLEGGING COMEBACK is being watched by Internal Revenue agents. Whisky 
shortage is inspiring it. Moonshiners are using cane and fruit syrups 
in place of scarce sugar. 


COOPERATIVE USE OF SURPLUS WAR PLANTS is being pushed by WSA. A number of 
cities have taken over big plants, divided them up among small indus-— 
tries for operation as community enterprises. 

MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION is scheduled for near future by House Small Business 
Committee. Movement stemmed partly from President's recent speech 
deploring "bigness in business." 

CONSIDERABLE DOUBT EXISTS on whether Administration can persuade 0.. Max Gardner 
to remain as Treasury Under Secretary under Snyder. He feels he was 
passed over for the job. 


BACKERS OF HOBBS ANTI-RACKETEERING BILL will try again. It was a part of the 


oe eee eee 


vetoed Case bill. 


MORE SUGAR FOR CANNING will be permitted. Supplies are still short, but Gov- 
ernment officials don't want any homegrown produce wasted. 
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The Nation 





Court 


Chief Justice-designate Vinson will have 
difficult task in composing differ- 
ences between associates 


For weeks the nation waited for Pres- 


ident Truman to name a Chief Justice. 
Among the guessers, Justice Robert H. 
Jackson throughout had held the leading 


position as the most likely successor to the 
late Harlan F. 

Then the President named Secretary 
of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson to the 
high post. Four days later, from Nurem- 
burg where he is serving as chief U.S. 
prosecutor of German war criminals, Jus- 
tice Jackson released a blistering attack on 
fellow Justice Hugo L. Black. 

Addressed to the judiciary commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, his cable 
warned that the President’s choice as the 
new Chief Justice faced no “mere personal 
vendetta” between justices but a contro- 
versy affecting the ‘‘reputation of the court 
for non-partisan and unbiased decision.” 

Charge. He then questioned Black’s 
judgment (but not his honor) in sitting on 
a case (the 1945 Jewel Ridge Coal deci- 
sion involving portal to portal pay) which 
was argued and won by Black’s former 
law partner. The court was asked to rule 
on a rehearing, which cited Black’s partici- 
pation as a reason. This the court denied, 
but not before Jackson and Black had ex- 
changed angry words with the latter, ac- 
cording to Jackson, making a “declaration 
of war.” 

“Tf war is declared on me,” he cabled, 
“I propose to wage it with the weapons 
of the open warrior, not those of the 
stealthy assassin.” 

To the people, this public washing of 


stone, 


Acme 


JACKSON. He claimed there was more than 
just a personal vendetta. 
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soiled linen degraded a cherished institu- 
tion. But to many it was no surprise. News 
stories had reported the ill-concealed dif- 
ferences between court members. The 
President had been fully aware of them 


Trouble-Shooter. Frederick Moore 
Vinson, to be Chief Justice at 56, has 
the calmness of a sheep—which he 
somehow resembles. Bulky, deliberate 
in his movements, he speaks in a soft 
Kentucky drawl, is amiable, popular 
with almost all who know him. 

In an adult lifetime. he has held 
more top-level jobs in the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of Gov- 
ernment with more universal commen- 
dation than any man in modern history. 

He was 12 years in Congress, an 
expert on taxation. He was six years 
a Federal judge, which gives him two 
years more judicial experience than any 
present Justice had at the time of his 
appointment. 

As a key man in the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation program, Vinson’s 
real role under both Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman was to act as trouble- 
shooter with Congress. Admired and re- 
spected by his former colleagues, his 
integrity and soothing, persuasive man- 
ner eased many an issue past many a 
Congressional obstacle. 





and that may well have been why he chose 
Vinson rather than to elevate a Justice to 
the top position and thus seem to favor 
one faction or man against the other. In 
fact, Jackson had submitted his statement 
to the President the day before he released 
it to Congress, but had ignored Truman’s 


request to talk it over with him first. 

Solution. Many thought solution of 
the court problem lay in the resignation of 
both Black and Jackson, but it was clear 
that neither would take that action. In 
Black’s case it would appear an admission 
of guilt, and for Jackson, a back-down. 

Actually, there was some hope that 
now the matter was out in the open, it 
would be easier to compose differences, 
eventually get a smooth-operating court. 

As for Congress, the House Judiciary 
Committee decided there was nothing it 
could do. The Senate Committee would 
probably reach the same conclusion. There 
were no grounds for impeachment of 
Black. Some Republican Congressmen 
made political capital out of squabbling 
Democrats, but there was no move for an 
investigation, 

The Task. When Vinson took over as 
Chief Justice, handling the warring jus- 
tices would be his biggest job. But he 
would have others. 

As the court’s chief administrative 
officer, he would preside over the Judicial 
Conference each year of the Senior Cir- 
cuit Justices, supervise the activities of 
the Administrator of Federal Courts as 
well as of the Supreme Court’s own em- 
ployes, formulate rules for procedure, as- 
sign the writing of decisions. For all this 
he would receive $500 more a year than 
the other Justices. 

And, if the case of a Justice sitting on 
cases argued by a friend or associate 
should rise again, Vinson might by that 
time have a “Standards of Judicial Con- 
duct,” drawn up by the American Bar 
Association, to help decide the question. 


Labor Politics 


Much of the public, deprived of lux- 
uries and some necessities by a wave of 
strikes, wanted something done about 
them. 

The President had asked first for fact- 
finding legislation, later for the power to 
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VINSON. He would have to be the middle- 


man between the warring factions. 


Acme 


BLACK. His judgment on judicial ethics was 
questioned by Jackson. (SEE: Court) 
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break strikes against the Government. 
What he got was Congress’ own version 
of labor legislation—the Case bill, designed 
to limit permanently some of labor’s pow- 
ers. 

Union leaders opposed it bitterly and 
the President listened. Back went the Case 
bill to Congress. His veto message said it 
struck at symptoms of strikes rather than 
basic causes, would not have affected “a 
single one of the recent major strikes.” 
The House immediately voted again. By a 
vote of 255 to 135, five short of the re- 
quired two-thirds majority, it refused to 
override the veto. 

Backbone Extracted. Still remaining 
to be acted on by the House was Truman’s 
“draft strikers against the Government” 
bill. The Senate had already removed the 
draft provision, and it was unlikely the 
President would accept the weakened ver- 
sion. House backers of the Case bill de- 
bated attaching their defeated measure as 
1 rider to the President’s legislation, send- 
ing it up for another veto. 

It was an odds-on bet no labor legis- 
lation would be approved this year. 

Politics. The coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats which had 
whipped through the Case bill originally 
voted again to pass it over the veto. Rela- 
tions between the Southerners and their 
Northern Democratic colleagues, who must 
rely heavily on the labor vote for re- 
election, have never been more strained. 

But in the next few months 4 lot of 
pride is going to fall before necessity. 
Though organized labor is anathema to 
most Southern Democrats, they are prac- 
tical politicians, If the Democratic party 
is to retain control of Congress and the 
Southerners their valued committee chair- 
manships, Democrats will have to be elect- 
ed in the North with labor votes. 

That was a deciding factor in the 
Case bill veto. And in a move toward the 
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MESSENGER. Clerk Herbert Miller delivered 
the Case bill veto. (SEE: Labor Politics) 
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ARTILLERYMAN UP. John W. Snyder, here being congratulated by Sen. George (D.-Ga.), was 
named as the new Secretary of the Treasury. (SEE: Treasury Trade) 


necessary marriage of convenience in an 
election year, the Democratic left wing, 
as exemplified by Henry Wallace, turned 
thumbs down on third party talk, prepared 
to accept the Southerners and still try to 
keep the party “progressive.” 

Elephant Food. But in all this, the 
GOP found fodder. Beating the political 
drums about Democratic ‘“‘subservience to 
labor,” the Republicans felt their chances 
of picking up votes among those who 
wanted labor legislation greatly improved. 
If there are more strikes, as there are 
sure to be, the GOP could say that 
its Congressional delegation had voted, al- 
most to a man, for labor legislation. 


Treasury Trade 


To succeed Fred Vinson as Treasury 
Secretary, President Truman chose his old 
army sidekick, conservative ex-St. Louis 
banker John W. Snyder, now officially di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and unofficially Tru- 
man’s most intimate advisor. 

The appointment, quickly confirmed 
by the Senate, elevated Snyder to Cabinet 
dignity, in rank and prestige second only 
to Secretary of State. 

John R. Steelman, labor advisor to 
the President, who has acted as peace- 
maker in countless labor disputes, big and 
little, since 1934, was nominated by Tru- 
man to succeed Snyder as OWMR direc- 
tor. He will continue in his labor advisory 
capacity. 

His Job. Snyder, who has been cred- 
ited with more responsibility than any 
other one man in helping Truman shape 
his economic and labor policies, is expected 
to continue and even strengthen that role 
in his new office. As Treasury Secretary, 
too, he will become one of the world’s 
most powerful figures in the field of 
finance. 


Major problems confronting him in 
the foreseeable future will be the financing 
and reduction of the public debt, on which 
a start has been made, and shaping of 
policy governing interest rates on Govern- 
ment securities. The latter is a technical 
matter which can nevertheless have pro- 
found influence on money markets and 
world prosperity. 

As Secretary he also will serve as 
chairman of the advisory committee cre- 
ated by Congress to “ride herd” on_ all 
foreign lending. He also is charged by law 
with advising Congress on tax legislation. 
All of which adds up to tremendous influ- 
ence for good or bad. ~ 

Critics recalled Snyder’s unhappy rec- 
ord as a prophet in his present post. Soon 
after VJ day he predicted there would be 
millions of radios, etc., on the market by 
Christmas, At another time he foresaw 
there would be 8 million unemployed by 
early 1946. As Secretary, they hoped he'd 
do better. 


$22,500 a Room 


High on a Hawaiian hill, Rep. Albert 
J. Engel, who wages continual war on all 
who squander taxpayers’ money, found 
another “Pentagon.” 

Engel pounced on the Army’s 1,500- 
bed Tripler hospital, under construction 
outside Honolulu, and gave it the same 
going-over that the Pentagon got in 1944. 
(That Engel investigation disclosed the 
War Department GHQ cost $86 million as 
against an original estimate of $35 mil- 
lion.) 

Michigan’s 9th District Congressman 
visited big shots, sent wires, wrote letters, 
made telephone calls. Out of the mass of 
records and “restricted” reports that grew 
on his desk, he dug out some interesting 
information on the Tripler project. 

In Pentagon fashion, he found, it 
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Rep. Hartley of New Jersey 





International 
Gov. Warren of California 


Press Association 


Sen. Butler of Nebraska 


WINNERS. Hartley licked the PAC, Warren 
won in both parties, Butler dealt a blow to 
Stassen. (SEE: Stassen Stymie) 
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grew from an estimate of $16 million in 
August 1944 to an actual cost of $33 mil- 
lion today. And work has not yet started 
on many of the 140 buildings in the 364- 
acre project. 

Dollars and Cents. Engel’s figures 
give a breakdown all down the line. The 
hospital itself, estimated at $7,640,000, 
now figures to cost $14,350,500; cost of 
a boiler house and incinerator rose from 
an estimated $40,000 to an actual $444.- 
700; steam distribution, $21,000 to $241,- 
000. 

Costs mounted even on projects still 
in the blueprint stage. Examples: Laun- 
dry, $125,000 to $356,000; swimming pool 
and gymnasium, $180,000 to $445.000; 
landscaping, $90,000 to $349,800. 

Luxury Quarters. Engel put a luxury 
tag on quarters for 87 company and field 
officers (the hospital’s medical staff); the 
original estimate was $1,161,000. Field 
progress reports show actual cost at $1,- 
958,300. Engel’s pencil moved fast on that 
one, discovered it averaged $22,500 per 
officer. 

What started to be quarters and a 
mess for 12 bachelor officers at a cost of 
$140,000 turned out to be a $488,000 
officers’ club. 

Increasing the original floor space al- 
lotments hiked costs on some buildings. 
Floor space in a $1,298,700 home for 153 
nurses (original estimate $504,000) was 
increased by-Army engineers from 78,000 
to 119,040 sq. ft. But floor space in quar- 
ters for 1,017 enlisted men was reduced 
from 160,000 to 117,224 sq. ft. Thus the 
1,017 enlisted men, originally allotted twice 
as much space as 153 nurses, get nearly 
2,000 sq. ft. less. 

Where It Came From. The Tripler 
project never came before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, of which Engel is 
ranking minority member, and is being 
built with funds appropriated for war fa- 
cilities, a practice which the Michigan 
Congressman insists has “been War De- 
partment policy for 150 years.” 

Engel has hauled brass hats up on 
the carpet before a subcommittee holding 
hearings on War Department appropria- 
tions to answer his findings, plans to make 
the whole story public when the appropri- 
ations bill reaches the floor. He believes 
this will eliminate many a Tripler “curli- 
cue,” result in a $5-$6 million saving. 


Stassen Stymie 


Former Gov. Harold E. Stassen, ac- 
tively campaigning to shape an interna- 
tional-minded Republican organization as 
a basis for his 1948 Presidential aspira- 
tions, hopes the July 8 primary in his 
home state of Minnesota will repair the 
slump in political prestige he suffered in 
Nebraska. 

Stassen is backing popular Gov. Ed- 
ward J. Thye in his effort to defeat Sen. 
Henrik Shipstead for renomination. Ship- 
stead, who has served in the Senate since 
1923, is identified with the conservative 
wing of the party. 

Gov. Thye is generally conceded a 
slight edge, but Stassen’s camp knows only 
a thumping victory can cancel out the 


THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Population (including over- 
seas Armed Forces) 
Males 

Unmarried (20-30) 


Females 


Unmarried (20-30) 


139,621,431 
69,694,981 
11,645,495 
69,926,450 
11,943,916 


Civil Service employes (conti- 
nental, April '46): 
Executive 


2,393,694 
6,480 
3,070 


Legislative 
Judicial 
Public Debt 


June '46 $270,658,999,600 





adverse effects of the Nebraska setback. 
There, he campaigned actively in support 
of Gov. Dwight Griswold who tried to 
unseat Sen. Hugh Butler. Griswold lost, 
2 tol. 

Butler, now completing his first term, 
voted against lend-lease, against extension 
of the original pre-war draft law, against 
UNRRA appropriations, against the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, and opposed the 
British loan, 

Western Lochinvar. Another nation- 
ally significant development came in Cali- 
fornia, where Republican Gov. Earl 
Warren shattered precedent by achieving 
sweeping victories for renomination on 
both the Republican and Democratic tick- 
ets. In 1944, Warren rejected offers of 
the GOP Vice Presidential nomination, but 
his twin victory this year places him in the 
circle of potential presidential nominees in 
1948. 

In Indiana, conservative Sen. Ray- 
mond E. Willis withdrew as a candidate 
for renomination by the state Republican 
convention after the state organization 
lined up against him. 

War Veteran William E. Jenner, 37, 
was nominated on the first ballot, defeat- 
ing Rep. Charles M. LaFollette, self-styled 
radical, 1994 to 105. 

Tabulation_of Congressional primary 
results up to mid-June also interested 
trend-seekers. In 179 districts in 15 states, 
only four candidates for re-election have 
been defeated for renomination, This in- 
dicates there is no general move to “throw 
‘enr out.” 

PAC's Score. At the same time, 
CIO-PAC turned in a spotty score. It 
failed its strongest bids and lost political 
prestige. It backed losers in the California 
governorship fight; in the gth Alabama 
Congressional District; and in the roth 
New Jersey District, where it fought to 
unseat Rep. Fred A. Hartley Jr., leader 
of anti-OPA forces in the House. 


Jam Break 


A fidgety Congress for weeks has 
been grumbling with almost complete una- 
nimity—“I want to go home!” 

The last elected-with-Roosevelt Con- 
gress, facing one of the bitterest off-year 
campaigns in years, looked nervously 
toward political fences. While leaders ten- 
tatively promised a mid-July adjournment, 
there was for a time a growing inclination 
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to iet everything possible ride until next 
year, 

But as tremendous issues developed, 
in which voters took a keen interest, 
politically-wise Congressmen reasoned it 
would be smarter campaigning to stay in 
Washington and wrestle with them than 
to go home with them unsolved. Now, 
after a spurt of action, with results that 
almost surprised themselves, members at 
least can see daylight ahead. 

In the Works. For the first time in 
months there was no big strike threat in 
sight and the likelihood was that the labor 
legislation snarl would wind up with no 
bill at all. Other big issues that have kept 
Congress in knots for weeks—OPA and 
service extension — appeared 
headed for settlement, though on a basis 
unsatisfactory to the Administration. 

The only other top-priority measure, 


the $3} billion British loan, seemed likely 


to get House approval, if only by a nar- 
row margin. 

House leaders also hope to get House 
action on the Congressional streamlining 
bill, already approved by the Senate, but 
if too much controversy develops it prob- 
ably will not block adjournment. In the 
same category is the Senate-passed atomic 
control bill. 

In addition, a half-dozen annual ap- 
propriation bills for various Government 
agencies, without which they cannot func- 
tion after July 1, are still in various stages 
of action. 

Legislation to authorize stockpiling of 
critical materials vital to national defense 
has passed both houses and gone to con- 
ference to iron out differences. It may be 
cleared before adjournment. 

Completion of such a program, how- 
ever, would leave high and dry a large 
part of President Truman’s legislative pro- 
gram set forth in his “state of the nation” 
message in January as “must.” Such major 
bills as have reached his desk represented 
sharp modifications of his requests. 

Undone. Important items on the 
original list of “must” bills which now 
seem dead for the rest of the year, at least, 
include: The Wagner-Dingell Federal 
Health and Welfare bill; universal military 
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UN REPRESENTATIVE. President Truman picked 
a Republican. (SEE: Austin's Trust) 


training, Army-Navy unification; Social 
Security expansion; Presidential succes- 
sion; minimum wage law amendments: 
establishment of a national science founda- 
tion; and the St. Lawrence seaway, 
Done. On the side of accomplish- 
ment, Congress has passed and the Presi- 
dent has signed a severely amended ver- 
sion of his requested “full employment” 
bill; legislation providing for sale of the 
war-built merchant fleet to private oper+ 
ators; a $500 million program for Federal 
aid to airport construction; an amended 
version of the Administration’s housing 
bill for veterans; Philippine rehabilitation 
legislation; pay increases for postal work- 
ers and other Federal employes; and legis- 
lation fixing the size of the postwar Navy. 


Short Short Story 


Summer came officially to Henderson, 
Nev. (pop. 6,500), a suburb of Las Vegas, 
when a group of irate citizens presented 
property manager Fred Unsworth with 
three tape measures, told him to do some- 
thing to the too-short shorts some ladies 
were wearing. 

Unsworth bravely fared forth, then 
blushingly gave up. 

Former silent 


screen star Lina Bas- 


quette had the last word. It didn’t make 
any difference whether shorts were long or 
short, she said, just so they weren’t short 
on comfort. 


Austin’s Trust 


Underscoring the philosophy that par- 
tisan politics ends at the water’s edge, 
President Truman chose Republican Sen. 
Warren R. Austin from rugged Republi- 
can Vermont, to succeed Edward R, Stet- 
tinius Jr. as U.S. representative to the 
United Nations Security Council. 

The Man. Throughout his public ca- 
reer, Austin has been a devotee of the 
theory that international collaboration is 
the best guarantee of peace. As one of 
his party’s foremost exponents of that 
idea, he won the intimate friendship of 
Truman and Secretary Byrnes while they 
were in the Senate. 

In his new post, Sen. Austin will have 
powers and responsibilities comparable to 
that of an ambassador, speaking as the 
voice of America, but always, of course, 
subject to the guidance of the President 
and the Secretary of State. Among the 
essentials of the job are: Confidence of 
those officials; ability to grasp quickly the 
import of sudden international develop- 
ments; ability to meet such emergencies 
calmly and in conformity with national 
policy; and ability to compromise without 
sacrifice of principle, 

Personally well-to-do, Austin will be 
paid $20,000 (tax free) a year, plus 
$20,000 for expenses. 

Experience. In 15 years of Senate 
service, Austin has built a reputation as 
one of the hardest working men in Con- 
gress, both in volume of work done and in 
the painstaking care he gives every detail. 
He is a student of Jaw, and has occasion- 
ally astonished his Senate colleagues with 
learned discussions of the possible effect of 
some obscure phrase in a pending bill. 

Known also for his keen sense of 
ethics, Austin was described by one Wash- 
ington reporter as “the only Senator I 
could never get to tell me, even in strict- 
est confidence, what happened in an execu- 
tive committee session.” 





International 


STATE OF THE NATION. The U.S. is a land of plenty compared with starving nations abroad; but Americans were having their troubles obtaining 
staple foods. In Brooklyn (left) housewives grabbed for meat, in Boston, for bread. 
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ALL YOU HAVE 
To DO IS To PULL 

IT TOGETHER. $f 
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Harris & Ewing 
TALLY. Dry Leader Deets Picket? keeps score. 
(SEE: Dry Drive) 


Dry Drive 


Anti-liquor forces, still working for 
return of national prohibition, scored a 
net gain of more than 300,000 in “dry 
population” in local option elections last 
year, 

Counties, towns and smaller units in 
10 states, with a total population of 327,- 
560, voted themselves from the wet to the 
dry column. On the other hand, one New 
York county, eight towns in Minnesota 
and eight towns in Vermont, previously 
dry and totaling 16,207 in population, 
voted for legal liquor. 

Long Road. The dry forces still had 
a long way to go to reach their goal. Wet 
territory still embraces about 81% of the 
population, and only three states (Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Mississippi) have state-wide 
prohibition laws. Before the 18th Amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution became ef- 
fective in 1920, 32 states had adopted 
state-wide prohibition. 

Dry gains recorded last year, as re- 
ported by Deets Pickett of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, included 3 counties, 
4 townships and 2 towns in Arkansas; 1 
county in Colorado; 3 counties in Georgia; 
7 towns, 11 townships in Illinois; 4 coun- 
ties in Kentucky; 4 villages, 9 townships 
and a ward in Ohio; 1 county and 3 pre- 
cincts in Texas; 3 towns in Vermont; 2 
counties in Virginia; and 1 town and 1 
village in Wisconsin. 

Since repeal, gains by dry forces have 
been greatest in the South. A majority 
of the counties in Alabama, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky are dry at the present time. Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana also have large dry 
areas, 

Many dry leaders, conceding that 
popular sentiment is necessary to support 
a successful return of national prohibition, 
look to a long-range program of victories 
in local options as the best road to their 
goal. Methodists hope to speed the change 
by popularizing the drinks served at the 
drugstore soda fountain. 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance cannot cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 


furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
represent additional 


may thou- 


A phone eall 
may save 
you the difference 


sands in assets you stand to lose if 
fire destroys your home and be- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion—we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone sus, 
call to him today may 3; 
save you thousands. “aa 
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Along the American Way 


By Wheeler McMillen 


The Schoolhouse of Freedom 


Those who celebrate the Fourth of 
July thoughtfully will look beyond 
American boundaries. 

They will say thankfully that their 
country is productive and rich and free. 
They will not say this smugly. They 
will be uncomfortably conscious that 
only of America can so much be said; 
and uncomfortably aware that, accord- 
ingly, their country stands lonely in a 
world that is generally less fortunate. 

They will consider, too, that the 
individual freedom which Americans 
celebrate faces a new stage in its an- 
cient conflict with tyranny. 

Lure. Communism reaches out 
from its Russian lair to deceive every- 
where the hungry, the uncomfortable, 
the unhappy and the discontented. In 
every country emissaries of Commun- 
ism find abundant prospects. Their 
Godless philosophy holds out the bait 
of hope. But the hook is slavery to the 
state, 

How shall Americans protect their 
freedom? Can a conflict with a philos- 
ophy armed with force be won without 
resort to force? This, the American 
patriot has to ask, 

Check-Up. Perhaps, this Fourth 
of July, we might sum up our assets. 
After all, we have a good many. Even 
though freedom is a local phenomenon, 
largely confined to this part of the 


50% WORLD 
BUSINESS 








earth, our few brief decades since 177 
have proved something. 

Less than seven per cent of the 
world’s population, Americans do about 
half of the world’s business. Business 
is in goods and services, which are the 
real wealth of the race. That is clear 
evidence that our way works better 
than any other way has ever worked up 
to now, 

Communism, of course, does not 
dare attack freedom. It attacks capi- 
talism, whatever that means, and says 
that we have it. If we have it, it must 
be splendid to have something—we 
thought it was freedom—which has 
produced so much food and comfort as 
Americans enjoy. 

Communism can exhibit no such 
evidence of merit. 

Americans can point to results. 
The way of freedom here has produced 
the goods. 


Every day’s news affirms that 
wherever man is troubled Communists 
bore in, ever alert to magnify the chaos 





and then to seize the controls. Once in 

power, the tyranny is absolute. 
Americans have no wish to control 

the people of other lands. 
Freedom's Proofs. 


In order to 
protect our own freedom, however, 
there may be no choice as to our 
course. We have found no certainty of 
safety in paper agreements or paper 
frameworks. To launch upon an im- 
perial program of world control would 
be contrary to every American instinct 
—though jt might not, for as long as 
we monopolize the atom bomb, be im- 
possible. 

The United States, happily, has 
weapons better than any physical force. 
We have both the philosophy of free- 
dom and the tangible evidences of what 
freedom can do. 

Americans little realize how meager 
is the understanding, in the poisoned 
Old World, either of what freedom can 
mean to human beings or of what good 
things it can produce for them. 

Americans know how to advertise 
and sell. American freedom is im- 
mensely superior to Communism. We 
have the products to exhibit. Already, 
in war and peace, we have shown sam- 
ples of our wealth and power to mil- 
lions in far parts of the earth. But we 
have seldom told them plainly that 
these were the products of freedom. 

We ought to be able to outsell 





Communism. We ought to be able to 
prove to the troubled human race that 
it wants liberty more than it wants 
slavery. 

The United States did a pretty 
good job as the “arsenal of democracy.” 
In order that there may always be a 
Fourth of July, should we not now be- 
come the world’s schoolhouse of free- 
dom? 
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MOTIONLESS. Priceless naval relic stays put. 
(SEE: Yankee Race Horse) 


Yankee Race Horse 


Old lronsides, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ thrilling poem, published in the 
Boston Advertiser more than a century 
ago, saved from ignominious destruction 
the famous old frigate Constitution. Sev- 
eral times since she has been restored, the 
last by popular subscription some 20 years 
ago. Now she rests, an honored relic, in 
historic Boston. 

Even older, with an equally glorious 
history, but oddly less well known to the 
general public, is Old ironsides’ sister, the 
Constellation, whose exploits and sailing 
qualities won for her the nickname of 
Yankee Race Horse. Restored to full com- 
mission in 1940 as a station ship, the Con- 
stellation is now berthed at the Newport, 
R, L.,*training station. 

She retired from active fighting in 
1864, after cruising for two years in Euro- 
pean waters in search of Confederate ves- 
sels. Since then she has served as a gun- 
nery and training ship. 

Bid. The city of Baltimore, where she 
was launched Sept. 7, 1797, recently of- 
fered to take her over from the Navy, 
give her a place of honor as a priceless 
relic. A board of Naval inspectors sur- 
veyed her to determine if the transfer was 
feasible. Prospects were, however, that 
the Navy would say “No.” The Yankee 
Race Horse was too old and feeble to 
make the trip. 


Dog Gone 


The Army is having dog-power demo- 
bilization trouble, too. 

Most of the wartime K-g Corps of 
wardogs have been honorably discharged, 
and the Army is appealing for voluntary 
enlistments to fill the ranks of the peace- 
time corps. 

Up to $150 each is being offered for 
“fearless” pure-bred German shepherd 
males from 1- to 34-years-old which can 
meet other qualifications. 

For future needs, the Army is plan- 
ning its own breeding program. 
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REVEILLE. With a brisk toothbrush workout, Robert Merritt hits the 
deck at 5 a.m, to start his day as a page boy in the U.S. Senate, 


' | Capitol Kids 





OBERT MERRITT, 13, is one 

of 21 boys who serve as pages 

in the U.S, Senate. Appointed by Sena- 
tors, they run errands, keep desks tidy, do 
odd jobs like filling the rarely-used, Jap- 


HORSEPLAY. Sometimes Robert enjoys a bit of a frolic 
in the cloak room before page boys’ school begins at 7. 
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anese-lacquered snuff boxes which repose 
in niches at the entrance to the Senate 
chamber. 

The boys, all aged 12 to 16, have to 
sandwich in school with their regular du- 
ties. They attend classes 180 days a year 
in a special school at the Capitol for Sen- 
ate, House and Supreme Court pages, 100 
in all, Senate page boys earn $6.41 a day 


“50 LONG, MOM,’ Mother drives him from their suburban 
home to Capitol. 


Just before 7 a.m., he gets a goodbye kiss. 


which figures out to $167.30 a month after 
income tax deduction. Most of the boys 
live at home, 

Robert, a native of Lebanon, Tenn. 
(pop. 5,950), where his father runs a 
farm, lives with his mother, a Government 
worker, at Hyattsville, Md., about seven 
miles from the Capitol. Robert’s high 
scholastic standing has earned the honor 
of being “housekeeper” of the Senate 
president’s desk. His job is to keep docu- 
ments filed in order, Senate calendar up 
to date, ink, pens, paper and gavel ready 
for action, ” 





ENGLISH LESSON. In class, Robert scans book as teacher explains lesson to 
another page. He attends classes two hours a day when Senate is in session. 
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READY FOR WORK. School is over at 9 and Robert dons his TENNESSEE PAIR. Robert, a native of Lebanon, Tenn., runs an errand 

uniform—white shirt, black knickers, jacket, tie, stockings, for Sen. Tom Stewart of Tennessee, who appointed him as a page. 

shoes—which he buys himself out of salary of $6.41 a day. The boys keep Senators’ desks in order and perform special tasks. 
) ) 0-4 , 7 I 


HIGH HONOR. High marks in school give Robert the privilege of taking care of EASY ON THE LEGS. Pages save shoe leather, energy 
the desk of President pro tem McKellar of Tennessee, who gives him a docu-__ by riding subway from Capitol to Senate Office 
ment, Building. 
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BOY WITH A HOE. Robert’s work is done about 4:30 p.m. He goes 
home with his mother, works in victory garden until supper is ready. 





TIME FOR LUNCH. Pages get a half-hour for lunch. With Rob- MODEL BUILDER. Robert has other hobbies, like making tanks. He likes 
ert leading, five race down Capitol steps to lunchroom. politics, but his principal ambition is to follow a military career.. 


Pathfinder Photos 


HOME WORK, Like any other schoolboy, Robert has plenty of home DAY §S DONE, Reading in bed rounds out a busy day. Lights 
work and even honor students welcome a helping hand from mother. go out at 9. If Senate meets, another day starts at 5 a.m. 
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International 


DISAPPEARING? There were mounting indications that last winter's free and easy spending for 
scarce goods was on the way out. (SEE: End of the Spree?) 


Pentagon Again 


The sprawling Pentagon has been the 
butt of more than its share of tall stories. 
Last week, truth caught up with the best 
of them. 

Five-star Gen. Ike Eisenhower, who 
led Allied forces to victory in Europe, had 
lunch with a group of women-guests. After 
lunch, he volunteered to show them his 
own offices. But in the Pentagon, General 
Ike got lost. 


End of the Spree? 


From various parts of the country 
come hints of a new, cautious attitude on 
the part of shoppers. In Washington a 
man who paid $12.50 for an electric fan 
two months ago found he could buy one 
this month for $4.40. In Chicago, New 
York and other cities, department stores 
reported the reappearance of a pre-war 
phenomenon—the woman shopper going 
from store to store and comparing prices 
before buying. 

Retail buyers were not the only ones 
holding back. Construction and building 
costs had soared so high that big commer- 
cial builders and even local and state gov- 
ernment roadbuilding agencies were post- 
poning work in the hope of a drop, perhaps 
next year, perhaps sooner. 

It has happened before. These first 
breaths of a deflationary breeze recalled a 
similar feeling that began to grow a little 
more -than a year after World War I. It 
started with buyers’ reluctance to pay in- 
flated prices; in six months it grew into a 
full-fledged buyers’ strike. 

Symptom. One of the first signs, 
back in April 1920, was the “overalls 
movement.” It was born in the South, 
where few could afford to buy new suits 
for $100 each; it spread quickly across 
the country and overseas to England and 
South America. Overalls were worn to 
work by clerks in offices and banks, by 
school teachers, even by an occasional 
Congressman. 

Newspapers at the time featured sto- 
ries of extraordinary economy, of house- 
wives feeding entire families on so¢ a day, 
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of millionaires having shoes resoled two 
or three times; William McAdoo, son-in- 
law of President Wilson and former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had his picture 
taken in pants decorated with patches. 

By fall of 1920, the postwar inflation- 
ary wave had reached its peak; by the 
year’s end, it was broken. Retail clothing 
prices dropped 20%; food and other 
manufactured goods started downward. 
But along with the decline—always a step 
ahead—came mass unemployment. 

Will it Again? Is there likely to be 
a buyers’ strike after World War II? If 
so, when and what effect will it have? 

The answer is that the buyers’ strike 
which followed World War I, though it 
received wide publicity, could not be con- 
sidered as one of the major causes of the 
end of postwar inflation. It was, rather, 
a popular manifestation of one of the 
major causes: A leveling-off of the ratio 
between prices and purchasing power. 

At the end of World War I, purchas- 
ing power was up about 70% over pre-war 
years, but the cost of living had risen only 
about 60%. During 1919-20, the cost of 
living rose another 25% (approximately), 
caught up with and passed the increased 
purchasing power despite strikes for higher 
wages and other production delays only 
slightly less drastic than those of 1945-46. 
From then on, buyers’ strike or no, there 
had to be a decline in individual spending. 
The buyers’ strike was only a dramatiza- 
tion of that decline, 

In the Clouds. Purchasing power 
today, however, is up 300% over the last 
pre-war years of 1939-40, while the cost 
of living has gone up less than 40%. The 
tremendous inflationary drag between 
these two figures has pulled retail trade up 
past the $90 billion a year mark (more 
than double 1939’s $42 billion), and it 
still is rising. 

There is a big gap still to be filled 
between the amount of money in people’s 
hands and the amount of goods they can 
buy with it. That gap will have to be 
filled—either by increased production or 
much higher prices or both—before there 
can be any effective “buyers’ strike” or 
decline in prices. 








Operation Dixie 


It was as hot as blazes in Andalusia, 
Ala. (pop. 6,880). In front of the Andala 
Co., a small textile mill, nine women pick- 
ets walked back and forth. As they walked 
they sang. First, J Am Bound for the 
Promised Land. Then came the strains of 
Jesus Is Calling. Across the street, sitting 
on the back step of a drygoods store, a 
cop tried to keep from going to sleep. 
Finally he shook his head. 

“They'll never make it,” he said. 
“Folks down here just don’t like unions. 
They ain’t a thing them pickets can put 
in a contract the company ain’t already 
a-doin’ for "em, They might as well quit 
and go home.” 

Undaunted. But back in Atlanta, 
all set up in new offices, the CIO was by 
no means ready to quit and go home. The 
drive was just beginning. More than 500 
organizers had more than a million dollars 
to spend on organizing Southern workers, 
and there was plenty of time. Their goal 
was to organize all unorganized workers, 
and that included all the mill workers, all 
the store clerks and all the office help. 
Operation Dixie was a crusade and the 
fact that Andalusia was proving a tough 
nut to crack, with less than 300 of An- 
dala’s 1,000 workers signed up in three 


months, was nothing to get concerned 
about. 

Meanwhile, AFL had the same goal, 
with as many organizers and as much 


money to spend. 

In charge for CIO was Van Bittner, 
shrewd, tough assistant to Philip Murray, 
CIO president; and for AFL, George 
Googe, AFL’s regular Southern repre- 
sentative. 

Said Bittner: “The purpose of the 
campaign is to organize the workers into 
CIO unions to bargain collectively. We 
want to enroll them in the sincere belief 
that when a man has economic freedom he 
is a free man.” 

Expansion. Googe insists that AFL 
is not on an-invasion, is not battling CIO, 
but merely “extending our organization of 
Southern craft unions which has been go- 
ing on for years.” 

But it seemed more than that. 


CIO 


DIRECTOR. CIO's Van Bittner leads his union's 
drive. (SEE: Operation Dixie) 
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Harris & Ewing 
COUNTERPART. George Googe campaigns 
for AFL. (SEE: Operation Dixie) 


is sending college-trained men into the 
schools and churches and to the lecture 
platforms. Not only are they promising 
better working conditions, but to see to it 
that representatives are elected who 
champion labor. 

AFL President William Green is tell- 
ing his organizers that prospective workers 
in the South must be informed they have 
a choice between “foreign-controlled or- 
ganizations and an American organiza- 
tion.” That is the issue that will be drawn 
in the South, Green said, 

Opposition. Whatever AFL and 
CIO were about, Southern politicians and 
a good part of Southern management were 
trying hard to offset it. Rep. John E. Ran- 
kin (D.-Miss.) regards the whole thing as 
1 “Communist plot” and has called for an 
investigation of the CIO-PAC. Manage- 
ment, who saw the thing coming a year 
ago, takes a more practical view. A num- 
ber of mill owners have fixed wages that 
are higher than CIO will be able to get 
for some of its members in sirhilar plants. 
Vacations were provided. Leave of ab- 
sence rules were amended. Workers took 
holidays and received pay. Health of the 
workers was looked after closely at com- 
pany expense. Pleasant surroundings and 
Christmas bonuses were provided, 

And these concessions have had their 
effect. Other owners helped the workers 
to form company unions. 

Viewpoint. A Greenville, S.C., mill 
owner sees the situation this way: “The 
South is full of textile mills,’ he said. 
“Many are Yankee-owned. The Northern 
owners look upon unions as inevitable, 
don’t have much objection. Enlightened 
Southern management doesn’t like the 
idea, but is willing to go along provided 
certain conditions are met. It’s the die- 
hards, the old sweat-shop operators who 
have no regard for the workers who will 
make the union path much easier.” 

Whatever the outcome, Southern 
leaders saw it as the most significant strug- 
gle in the South since the Civil War. 
Which union gets the most members was 
subordinated in importance to the effect 
on Southern economy if labor controls the 
South, 
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Cay, He wears a hat wherever 
: he goes. He thinks he has 


to, because summer sun and wind always 
bake and tangle his hair into such an 
awful looking mess. Kreml is famous to 
groom dry, wild “sun-baked” hair. Keeps 
it neat all day. 






4 
hie Sige: And how sappy he 
looks with his hair 


lastered down with greasy goo. He-men 

ike to take a poke out of gigolos like this! 
If only the poor dope would try Kreml. 
It keeps hair looking handsome, so lus- 
trous — yet So MAscuLine — never oily 
or greasy. 


summer he used Kreml and what a 
pleasure! Kreml makes tangled, wind- 
tossed hair so easy to comb. Scalp so 
clean, cool, refreshed. Keeps dry “sun- 
baked” hair neatly groomed all day. Just 
notice how the ‘slick-chicks’ go for your 
Kreml-groomed hair! 


e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber _— Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner scalp —for better-groomed hair. 


KREML Ya fuc 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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Washington 


Parade 


The PPeople’s Choice 


Washington’s letter-and-number ex- 
perts, who can predict (for a small fee) 
how much income tax you'll be paying in 
the year 1996 by the number of letters in 
your Aunt Mathilda’s middle name, are 
digging into the files to discover who will 
be elected president in 1948. 

The most popular orthographical 
(look it up) theory says that no man can 
be President in modern times who doesn’t 
have a double letter somewhere in his 
name. For precedent the experts can start 
back with WiLLiam McKinley and move 
forward, without skipping a term, through 
Theodore ROOsevelt, WiLLiam H. Taft, 
WOOdrow Wilson, WaRRen Harding, 
Calvin COOlidge, Herbert HOOver, 
Franklin D, ROOsevelt, and HaRRy Tru- 
man. 

They Can't Win. Following this 
through, it’s easy to see that of the cur- 
rently prominent Republican possibilities, 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenburg and Robert 
Alphonso Taft don’t have an orthograph- 
er’s chance, while John WiLLiam Bricker 
and Harold Edward StaSSen can reason- 
ably be expected to put up a good fight. 
On the Democratic slate the two RRs in 
Harry and the double LL in Wallace stand 
out clearly. 

But the skeptics point to the sad case 
of double-threat WiLLiam JeNNings 
Bryan, who ran three times on the Demo- 
cratic ticket starting in. 1896, and never 
got elected. 


John L.’s Stand-in 


There’s a newspaperman in Washing- 
ton who hesitates to go out at night for 
fear of being mistaken for United Mine 
Worker’s head John L. Lewis and being 
beaten up. 

John L, himself takes precautions— 
he seldom goes anywhere without a body- 
guard. But H. O. Bishop, a native Texan 
and longtime correspondent and public 
relations man in Washington, can’t afford 
to hire protectors. 

Like Lewis he is portly, with bushy, 
flowing hair. He lacks the heavy eyebrows 
and pompousness of the mine leader, but 
even so, laborers accost him on the street 
to congratulate him for strike successes. 
They also stop to swear at him. 

Bishop, who likes to play a part, 
sometimes accepts the congratulations 
without revealing his identity. Once, how- 
ever, he admits he went too far—“I had 
to change my bus stop on the way home,” 
he says. “The panhandlers were waiting 
for me.” 

"Big Shot." On a visit to New York, 
he entered a barber shop, where the bar- 
bers gazed at him with something akin to 
awe. As one of them was finishing cutting 
Bishop’s hair, he whispered that the men 
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“would like to shake hands with you, Mr. 
Lewis.” 

“Sure,” said Bishop, expanding his 
chest slightly in the best Lewis manner. 
After he had shaken hands all around, he 
heard one of the barbers wishing vocally 
that Lewis were head of the barbers’ un- 
ion instead of UMW. 

“If I were,” said Bishop, “I’d get the 
union to set a one dollar fine for every 
man who shaves himself instead of letting 
a union barber do it.” The barbers were 
a little aghast at that. But some months 
later, when Bishop, back in Washington, 
told Lewis about the incident, Lewis didn’t 
seem startled at all. “Not a bad idea,” 
he said. 


Wherever He Goes 


Arrival in Washington of Lord Inver- 
chapel, the new British ambassador, 
caused considerably more excitement than 
might be expected in the already ambassa- 
dor-laden capital. For one thing, he started 
out by admitting boldly that cricket, the 
British national sport, is a “boring” game 
(Lord Inverchapel is Scotch). 

But the main flurry came when he 
arrived at the British embassy followed by 
a plaid-clad, kilted, bow-tied youth bear- 
ing a set of bagpipes. The young man, ex- 
plained the embassy, was Thomas Mac- 
Lean, 17, Lord Inverchapel’s official piper; 
it is traditional for Scottish lords to have 


‘pipers; when Lord Inverchapel was named 


Minister to Sweden several years ago, he 
took not one but two pipers along. 

Washington society turned out en 
masse for the next British Embassy party 
to watch Thomas make his American mu- 
sical debut. 


Eh? 


After all these years, Sen. Hicken- 
looper (R.-Iowa) is used to having his 
friends make jokes about his name. But 
there’s one story he likes so much he tells 
it about himself. It seems the Senator was 
visiting a friend whose 80-year-old mother 
is hard of hearing. 





Wide World 


HICKENLOOPER: He fells a story about his 
funny name. (SEE: Eh?) 
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PIPER. Thomas Maclean created a flurry in 


Washington. (SEE: Wherever He Goes) 

“I want you to meet Sen. Hicken- 
looper,” the friend said, introducing him 
to his mother. The mother smiled, but 
said nothing. In the course of the next 
few minutes’ conversation, however, she 
listened more and more intently. Finally 
she leaned over to Hickenlooper apolo- 
getically: 

“Excuse me,” she said, “I’m a little 
hard of hearing and George doesn’t speak 
distinctly. I keep thinking he’s calling you 
‘Hickenlooper.’ ” 


Code 


There is a liaison man in one of the 
smaller Federal bureaus who has the duty 
of securing co-operation from members of 
other Government bureaus. In other words, 
he has to telephone his fellow-bureaucrats 
quite often and persuade them to do 
things they don’t particularly want to do. 
On his desk he keeps an index of several 
hundred names, and after each name ap- 
pears one of three symbols, viz.: “W,” 
“BB” or “NU.” He has confided in only 
a few intimates that they stand for 
“wheedle,” “browbeat,” or “no use.” 


New Money for Old 


Every year, sure as clockwork, sev- 
eral thousand people in the U.S. watch 
their life savings go up in smoke. Hun- 
dreds of others send their money to the 
laundry, drop it in grinding machines, see 
it chewed up and swallowed by animals or 
gnawed to bits by termites. 

Every time any one of these things 
happens, it means work for 17 women in 
the Currency Redemption Division of the 
U.S. Treasury. For Uncle Sam will re- 
place your burned up, chopped up, eaten 
up or otherwise damaged bills with nice, 
new crisp ones on one condition: You have 
to produce the pieces of the old ones, and 
they have to be identifiable as money. 

The currency redemption women are 
the ones who do the identifying. And to 
thousands of families who, half in despair, 
have sent in boxes of charred, blackened 
scraps and gotten back their original cash, 
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they seem like miracle-workers. There 
was, for example, the housewife in Iowa 
who stowed her whole family’s savings, 
$3,000 in small bills, in the chimney for 
safekeeping. She put them there in June, 
when it was warm. 

Hot Money. In September, when it 
got cool again, her husband lit a fire in 
the stove. By the time-they dug out the 
tin box, it was filled with nothing but 
“char’—small bits of blackened, tissue- 
thin paper left over when money is burned 
but not completely consumed. Without 
much hope, they sent it to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. A few weeks later, they got their 
savings back intact. - 

There was the man in South Bend, 
Ind., who had $6,000 eaten by termites. 
And the farmer who dropped a $70 roll 
and saw it eaten by a hungry calf. (The 
calf was later slaughtered and the money, 
only partly digested, taken from its stom- 
ach.) There was a miser who buried $20,- 
ooo (he thought) in the ground. When he 
dug it out it had rotted so badly he 
couldn’t even count it. The women in the 
currency redemption division worked on 
the ill-smelling mess for a week and count- 
ed out $27,000. 

Money Mender. The presiding gen- 
ius in the small office which performs 
these near-miracles is a white-haired old 
lady named Bertha Walker, who has been 
mending money since 1918. She and her 
16 assistants work in a carefully-guarded, 
wire-enclosed cage in the Bureau of En- 
graving (where new paper money is 
printed) in Washington. 

When we went over to see Miss Walk- 
er she showed us what she called a “rou- 
tine case”—a. soiled handkerchief full of 
brittle black flakes of charcoal, about 
enough to fill a teacup, which an elderly 
woman had brought in. 

“She said there was $200 in tens,” 
Miss Walker said, eyeing the heap profes- 
sionally, “but I can see some fives in there 
too, and at least a couple of ones.” It 
still looked to us like something left at 
the bottom of our backyard incinerator. 

Using as her chief tools a hatpin and 
a magnifying glass, Miss Walker began 
sorting the scraps, placing some on a piece 
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FINISHED PRODUCT. Here are bills put to- 
gether. (SEE: New Money for Old) 
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Pathfinder Photo 


MONEY MENDERS. Bertha Walker, currency redemption expert for the U.S. Treasury, changes 
scraps of charcoal into real paper money. She's been practicing the art since 1918... 
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. . « Using fingers, hatpins, paste and magnifying glasses, Miss Walker's staff of 17 women 
handle millions of damaged dollars each year. (SEE: New Money for Old) 


of white paper and putting others aside. 
In a few minutes, like a child working a 
jigsaw puzzle, she had put together a 
blackened five-dollar bill, the imprint now 
faintly discernible. 

“You see how simple it is,” she said 
(after 28 years, it seemed simple to her). 
“When I get them all pasted up, I add up 
the total, and the owner gets whatever it 
turns out to be.”” How much the owner 
claims to have lost has no bearing on the 
case. Very few people claim the right 
amount; most, naturally, overestimate the 
total. There are exceptions even to this, 
however. 

Out of the Fire. .For instance, one 
of the biggest single jobs the women ever 
got came as a result of a fire in a bank in 
Oregon. The president of the bank came 
to Washington with 13 badly-burned safe 
deposit boxes. 

“There are $100,000 in these boxes,” 
he said. “If you can redeem some of it, 
it will help put the bank back on its feet.” 
The experts went to work, finally identi- 
fied $120,000. The manager was astound- 
ed—he had checked carefully with his de- 
positors before leaving. But a re-check 


uncovered the “error.” One of the deposi- 
tors, a bootlegger by profession, had been 
unwilling to admit ownership of his illegal 
profits. 

When only part of a bill can be iden- 
tified these rules apply: If three-fifths of 
the bill remain, it is replaced at its full 
value. If less than three-fifths but clearly 
more than two-fifths remain, it can be re- 
deemed for half. value. If two-fifths or 
less of the bill are identifiable, the full 
value can still be repaid if the owner can 
prove that the rest of the bill or bills was 
completely destroyed. 

Too Far Gone. There are two major 
headaches that plague Miss Walker and 
her assistants. First, there are the people 
who send in ashes. “If there’s nothing left 
but ashes—real, gray, powdery ashes,” she 
says, “we just can’t do anything. Please, 
please tell the people not to send us ashes.” 

The other is the lazy person who 
absent-mindedly burns up his or her mon- 
ey along with the day’s garbage, and then 
ships the whole mess—orange peels, brok- 
en glass, bottle-caps and all—to the re- 
demption-division to be sorted out. The 
ladies do it, but they don’t like it. 
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The World 
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PRESIDENTS SHAKE. Harry Truman conveys U.S. greetings to Manuel Roxas of the Philippines. 


Liberty 
Filipinos will celebrate July 4th with 


ceremonies marking their own na- 
tionhood as pledged by America 


July 4th will be Independence Day 
for the Philippines. That day America 
will keep a promise. The islands will be 
proclaimed a Republic with Manuel Roxas 
as President. 

But the American responsibilities, 
which began in 1898 when Admiral Dewey’s 
squadron sank the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, won’t end with the proclamation of 
independence. To make sure of that, Rox- 
as followed his April election with a trip 
to Washington in May. He got what he 
wanted: Assurances that the economic, 
financial and political accounts opened by 
Dewey and endorsed by every Administra- 
tion since McKinley won’t be closed be- 
fore the Filipinos can take care of them- 
selves. 

In 1934, when the Philippines were 
promised independence by 1946, it looked 


McKINLEY. Prayed for guidance. 
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as if more than a generation of U.S. rule 
had raised them to where they could be 
expected to take care of themselves. That 
was an achievement in enlightened colonial 
rule unmatched by European empires in 
the Far East. It had made the Filipinos 
the envy of brown brothers under other 
flags—a model of what the white man 
could do with his burden, 

Benevolent Imperialism. “Naive self- 
deception,” cynics had called McKinley’s 
story of how he decided America should 
keep the Philippines. He told a delegation 
of clergymen in 1898: “I walked the 
White House floor night after night... 
and prayed almighty God for light and 
guidance... and late one night it came to 
me this way ... 1 don’t know how it was, 
but it came: 

“(1) We could not give them back to 
Spain—that would be cowardly and dis- 
honorable; (2) we could not turn them 
over to our commercial rivals in the Ori- 
ent—that would be bad business and dis- 
creditable; (3) we could not leave them 
to themselves—they were unfit for self- 


EMPIRE: GLORY OR LOAD? Cartoonists saw it both ways in 1900. 


government, and they would soon have an- 
archy and misrule worse than Spain’s; (4) 
there was nothing left but for us to take 
them, and educate and uplift the Fili- 
pinos, and civilize and Christianize them 
. -. and then I went to bed... and slept 
soundly. ...” 

Although McKinley forgot most Fili- 
pinos were already devout Catholics, his 
idea of moral obligation actually became 
the mainspring of American rule in the 
Islands, 

Election Returns. Despite the cynics, 
America lost more than she gained in a 
material way. In cold cash, the Philip- 
pines were a liability from the start. Amer- 
ican troops had to suppress native rebels, 
and Washington spent over $200 million 
before the first Governor General, William 
Howard Taft, could even begin the uplift. 
Nevertheless, in the election of 1900, the 
American people overwhelmingly endorsed 
what the Democratic party’s isolationist 
leadership called “McKinley’s and Teddy 
Roosevelt’s imperialism.” That marked a 
turning point in American history. 

The U.S. had become a world power. 
Isolationism had been outdated 41 years 
before Pearl Harbor. 

America’s emergence as an empire 
was legalized in 1901, when the Supreme 
Court designated Puerto Rico as well as 
the Philippines “Territory appurtenant to 
but not a part of the U.S.” The ruling 
drew Mr. Dooley’s famous comment: 

“Ve can’t make me think th’ Consti- 
tution is goin’ thrapezin’ around invry- 
where a young liftinint in th’ ar’rmy takes 
it into his head to stick a flagpole. It’s 
too old. It’s a home-stayin’ Constitution 
. « - It wouldn’t last a minyit in theim 
tropical climes . . . Some say this laves 
th’ flag up in th’ air, an’ some say that’s 
where it laves th’ Constitution , .. But 
there’s wan thing.I’m sure about ... no 
matter whether the Constitution follows 
the, flag or not, th’ Supreme Court follows 
th’ illiction returns . . .” 

Morning After. A few years later, 
Teddy Roosevelt who as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy had first sparked the 
Philippine venture, was ruing it already. 
“The Philippines form our heel of Achil- 
les,” he wrote in 1907. “They are all that 
makes the present situation with Japan 
dangerops ... I think that to have some 





TEDDY ROOSEVELT. Rued it in ‘07. 
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pretty clear avowal of our intention not 
to permanently keep them . . . would re- 
move a temptation from Japan... 

By that time removing the tempta- 
tion was easier said than done. And, when 
Japan yielded to temptation at Pearl Har- 
bor, America was over $2 billion in the 
red. In no year had American exports to 
the Philippines reached a volume of $100 
million, 

Profit and Loss. Yet this invest- 
ment had earned one priceless return: The 
loyalty of the Filipinos. It was a loyalty 
such as no other colonial power had earned 
from a colonial people. When the Bur- 
mese, the Javanese and people of other 
Pacific Colonies welcomed the Japs, or 
were apathetic, the Filipinos remained 
fiercely pro-American. They fought and 
died with MacArthur at Bataan. When the 
Japs moved in, the Filipino resistance 
movement was as keen and uncompromis- 
ing as the French underground. And when 
the Americans came back, they were wel- 
comed—as the Dutch, French and British 
were not welcomed on their return to their 
colonies. 

The Philippines had taken a frightful 
beating. In Manila 70% of the buildings 
were wrecked. Throughout the islands, 
crops and farms were ravaged; mines sab- 
otaged; bridges, roads and other communi- 
cations broken up. Scores of thousands of 
families were homeless. But the Fili- 
pinos had faith America would see them 
through the aftermath of a war in which 
they’d been so loyal to America. They felt 
they’d earned the right to be helped. ~ 

Campaign. Privately, Filipino lead- 
ers admitted it might be better if inde- 
pendence were postponed. No Filipino 
leader dared say so. Independence had be- 
come a matter of national pride. In the 
April, 1946 presidential election, the main 
issues were internal economics and Roxas’ 
“collaboration” with the Japs. 

On internal economics, Roxas’ bitter- 
est opponents were the die-hard left-wing 
resistance group called Hukbalahaps— 
“Huks” for short. The “Huks” joined 
other leftish peasant and resistance groups 
in a more or less communistic “popular 
front.” They refused to surrender their 
wartime arms; they threatened revolution. 

The “collaborationist” issue arose be- 
cause Roxas had helped frame the con- 
stitution of Japan’s puppet government 
and served as personal advisor in puppet 
President Laurel’s cabinet. But Gen. Mac- 
Arthur publicly declared that Roxas had 
been an American agent from the start, 
and had only pretended collaboration to 
gain a place in Japan’s inner councils. And 
when Roxas came to Washington he waved 
the American flag with convincing enthu- 
siasm, 

Flag and Dollar. In a typical fiery 
speech in Washington, Roxas said: “I 
fought under the American flag during this 
war. I swore loyalty to your flag. I had 
been raised and educated to feel that loy- 
alty. During the dismal years of Japanese 
rule my heart did not change. Neither did 
the hearts of my countrymen. . . . I think 
we are going to get our $400 million 
eee 

If so, the loan is by no means all the 
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ROOTING IN RUINS. Destitute, but glad to be alive, Filipinos dig up mines amid wreckage. 


Filipinos will get. Congress has passed: 
(1) an act providing eight years of free 
trade between America and the Philip- 
pines; (2) a rehabilitation act giving the 
Philippines $400 million to pay for war 
damages, $100 million of surplus war 
equipment left in the islands, $120 million 
for restoration of public works damaged 
during the war, $5 million for reconstruc- 
tion of public buildings. 

In return, the Philippine legislature 
will be asked to give Americans the same 
legal rights as Filipinos. Roxas’ oppon- 
ents charged this “would make the posi- 
tion of the Philippines worse than China 
under extraterritoriality and worse than 
Egypt under the British.” He replied: 
“The Americans have had equal rights 
with the Filipinos since they came here. 
If their intention had been to exploit the 
country as imperialists they would have 
done it while they owned our country.” 

As for what the U.S. will get, Roxas 
said: “We will welcome the existence of 
your Air, Army and Navy bases on our 
soil, and will cooperate in the defense and 
security of those bases. If ever two peo- 
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ples had a common world policy it is the 
American and Filipino peoples. . . 


Mercurial Crumbs 


Mercury has become an unreliable 
barometer—of Britain’s economic climate, 
The Labor Government is dropping war- 
time controls of mercury, and turning the 
market back to private enterprise. But the 
same Laborites keep pushing plans for 
stiffer controls to socialize distribution of 
major minerals like coal and steel. 

Socialization of mercury would be 
against the present Labor policy: Take 
over only major industries—let capitalism 
keep the crumbs, 


Celebrating July 4th Early? 


Mysterious rockets were reported at 
1,000-ft. altitudes whooshing southwest 
across Finland, Norway and Sweden from 
the direction of Russia. 


Tightening the Air 


After months of squabbling, airlines 
of Britain, France, Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Canada and the U.S. have 
agreed on transatlantic ticket prices. 

The operators had previously agreed 
to agree—but Pan American Airways in- 
sisted so stubbornly on lower rates that 
the U.S. State Department had to turn 
on pressure to make that company sign. 

Pan American, with globe-girdling fa- 
cilities built up, was eager to carry a large 
volume of passenger traffic at lower rates 
than other airlines could afford—particu- 
larly the British. For instance, Pan Ameri- 
can’s proposed New York-—London rate 
was $275, compared to $325 finally 
agreed on, 

Britain's Side. The British com- 
plained that they had devoted themselves 
to building war planes right up to VE- 
Day, and shouldn’t be penalized for lag- 
ging in civil aviation, They were supported 
by rival U.S. atrlines—American Overseas 
and Trans World—whose cat-and-dog ri- 
valry with Pan American and with each 
other provided ammunition for advocates 
of pooling U.S. air services abroad. 

Such a pool would violate the U.S. 
policy against cartels. But so does the 
operators’ rate agreement. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was against it but the 
State Department prevailed. State’s sup- 
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30 Square Meals, $15 


Box, containers . -20.13 lbs. 
Meat, stews, hashes. . . Ibs. 
Cereals, biscuits «5 lbs. 
Fruit, jam, pudding Ibs. 
Vegetables Ibs. 
Sugar, candy ........ Ibs. 
Cocoa, coffee, etc..... Ibs, 
Evaporated milk ...... Ibs. 
Butter, cheese Ibs. 
Matches, soap, etc..... Ibs. 


International 


PLEASE ... These Polish kids, like millions of other Europeans, want a square meal. 


Bargain for Samaritans 


By Whom. Any American can be 
a Samaritan by mailing a remittance 
blank with check or money order to 
CARE, 50 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
The. blanks can be had from churches, 
banks, co-ops, lodges, and labor unions 
anywhere in America, or by writing to 
CARE. 

Among the 24 American agencies 
that organized CARE are the Coopera- 
tive League of the USA; leading Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish relief groups; 


A chance to help the human race 
has been offered Americans at a rock- 
bottom price. Now, for $15, any well- 
fed American can send 30 square meals 
to hungry Europe. All the details will 
be handled by a new organization called 
CARE (Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe). 

The 30 square meals come in a 
standard 49-lb. package, designed dur- 
ing the war to feed 1o soldiers for a 
day. Besides 40,000 calories of assorted 
foods, the package holds necessities like labor unions; and the principal agencies 
soap, towels, and matches. for relief in the various European 

To Whom. CARE will deliver this countries. 
package to any person or group, or as Executive Director is Lt. Gen. 
a “general charitable contribution” in William N. Haskell, USA (retired) who 
any country on CARE’s list, which in- helped organize UNRRA and directed 
cludes Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Ad- 
vakia, Finland, France, Italy, Holland, ministration in Russia after World War 
Greece, Norway, Poland and the French, I. Haskell says: “When the American 
British, and American zones of Ger- 








many. 


port of the operators’ combine was won 
by British bargaining power through con- 
trol of airfields throughout the world. 


Three-Up for Peron 


In a dazzling display of the same fast 
footwork that made Gen. Juan Peron dic- 
tator of Argentina, he managed, in one 
week, to get himself publicly patted by 
(1) Josef Stalin, (2) Herbert Hoover, (3) 
a comic strip copied after Superman. 

Stalin gave Peron the pat with re- 
newal of Russian-Argentine relations after 
a 28-year break. Peron was supposed to be 
a Fascist, bitterly anti-Red. But, besides 
a common taste for totalitarianism,- the 
two dictators had a mutual interest: A 
bone to pick with the U.S, 

"Or else ..." By signing with Mos- 
cow, Peron thumbed his nose at Washing- 
ton: “Play ball or else . . .” Stalin did 
the same. He also got another base for 
anti-U.S. propaganda in the Americas— 
plus 250,000 Argentine steer hides—enough 
for millions of Red Army boots—at prices 
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people find out about this, we’re going 
to do a booming business.” 


15% above the prevailing OPA ceilings. 

Herbert Hoover, on a mission for 
President Truman, to find food for starv- 
ing Europe and Asia, found plenty of it in 
Argentina. But he found Peron master of 
that food. Like a good diplomat, Hoover 
smiled: ‘President Peron and Argentine 
authorities have greatly collaborated with 
my mission .. . Gen. Peron is lending a 
great service in favor of the starving 
masses of the world.” 

Big “P." It took a cartoonist to give 
Peron the supreme pat: A promotion to 
Superman’s level. A new Buenos Aires 
comic strip by an ardent Peronist artist 
features the dictator as Superman’s twin 
with a big “P” on his huge chest. In his 
stunts, Super-Peron specializes in wham- 
ming the teeth out of a sad dragon tagged: 
Oligarchy. 

A columnist in a democratic, anti- 
Peron paper commented: “It would be 
quite funny to many of us, I am sure, if 
we weren’t constantly reminded that WE 
are the dragon: We are about to have our 
teeth knocked out.” 


International 


ON THE JOB. Lt. Gen. Wm. N. Haskell. 





Stop That Pengo! 


Wild inflation has sent Hungary’s unit 
of money, the pengo, flying sky-high. It 
entered the stratosphere recently when 
government printing presses, racing to 
keep up with the runaway rate of ex- 
change, issued a new trillion pengo note. 
These would have been worth $200 billion 
apiece before the war. Now they’re worth 
less than a dollar—and less and less daily. 


Maple Leaf & Union Jack 


Canada needs a flag. She’s never had 
her own—always used the British “Un- 
ion Jack.” So, this year, in Ottawa, a spe- 
cial joint committee of both houses of 
Parliament spent months comparing some 
2,500 designs submitted by citizens in all 
parts of the Dominion. 

Most of the proposals feature Can- 
ada’s national emblem, the maple leaf. In 
addition, a majority of English-speaking 
Canadians showed, by the designs sub- 
mitted, that Sentiment favors keeping the 
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“Union Jack” at least in a corner of the 
new flag. 

But the French-speaking Canadians 
who make up about one third of the coun- 
try’s population don’t share that senti- 
ment. To them, the “Union Jack” is a 
symbol of incomplete sovereignty. Canada 
is officially a bi-lingual nation. Legally, 
French enjoys equal standing with Eng- 
lish. French-speaking Canadians are 
touchy about anything that seems to hint 
British predominance. 

Finalists. In narrowing its selection 
to three proposals, the Committee fol- 
lowed population proportions: One French 
design, two British, The French design, 
(1) submitted by “La Ligue du Drapeau 
National” of Montreal, is a red and white 
triangle, superimposed with a green maple 
leaf. The two British designs (2 and 3) 
combine the maple leaf and “Union Jack” 
in red, white, blue and green. 

Then the list was cut to two when 
one of the British designs (3) was ruled 
out because of a heraldic-minded citizen’s 
criticism that its blue diagonal stripes are 
bars sinister, representing bastardy. 

French vs. English. Thus the issue— 
like many others in Canada—became 
clear-cut between French and English- 
speaking sides. The English-speaking ma- 
jority in Parliament was counter-balanced 
to some extent by a tactless remark of 
Lord Inverchapel, Britain’s new ambassa- 
dor to the United States. Passing through 
Montreal on his way to Washington, Lord 
Inverchapel was quoted as saying he hoped 
the “Union Jack” would be retained as 
part of Canada’s flag. That drew a swift 
reaction from English-spéaking as well as 
French Canadians. Regardless of differ- 
ences on sentimental attachment to Brit- 
ain, neither group likes to take advice 
from the English on domestic matters— 
and the flag is one. 
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WHICH FLAG FOR CANADA? (SEE: Maple 
Leat & Union Jack) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 





Easing Up On Franco 


As Russia’s grip grows stronger 
throughout Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Anglo-American hesitation to 
intervene in Spain becomes more pro- 
nounced. This does not indicate in- 
creasing friendliness for the dictatorial 
regime of General Franco. It does il- 
lustrate a growing realization that his 
overthrow would probably be followed 
by the establishment of a Spanish 
Soviet Republic. 

One of Shakespeare’s famous lines 
is that in Hamlet which says: “The 
lady doth protest too much.” The 

+same applies to the campaign run from 
Moscow, and pushed by fellow-travel- 
ers in every country, against Franco. 
The Communists “protest too much” 
against the absence of civil liberties in 
Spain today. As Winston Churchill re- 
cently observed dryly in the House of 
Commons: “. .. there is as much free- 
dom in Spain under the Franco regime, 
and a good deal more security and 
happiness for ordinary folk, than there 
is in Poland at this time.” 

The bite in that remark is found 
in the fact that the Polish Government, 
now controlled from Moscow, on Apr. 
17 introduced in the Security Council 
of the United Nations a resolution de- 
claring that: “The existence and activi- 
ties of the Franco regime in Spain... 
endanger international peace and se- 
curity.” This resolution further called 
upon all members of UN having diplo- 
matic relations with Franco “to sever 
such relations immediately.” 

Proceeds Carefully. No issue has 
divided the Security Council more 
sharply than this resolution. Instead 
of acting on it directly the Council, 
seeking to satisfy everybody, appointed 
a sub-committee (composed of the rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Brazil, China, 
France and Poland) to make a study 
of the actual evidence behind the charge 
that Franco endangers peace. 

This sub-committee reported on 
June 1. It found no evidence that Spain 


is at present threatening war and no 
evidence that the Franco Government 
is engaged in research connected with 
atomic energy, as the Communists had 
charged. But the sub-committee did 
recommend that if Franco is still in 
power on Sept. 3, when the General 
Assembly of UN meets, diplomatic rec- 
ognition should be withdrawn by action 
of the Assembly, 

This resolution naturally infuri- 
ated the Spanish Government, which 
has denounced it as an intrusion on 
Spanish sovereignty. And it has equally 
annoyed Russia, which wants recogni- 
tion of Franco withdrawn right away, 
by action of the Security Council and 
without reference to the General As- 
sembly of UN. All members of UN are 
represented in the latter, including 
Latin-American countries not alto- 
gether unfriendly to Franco, So the 
Assembly may never pass the resolu- 
tion. 

Aid to Franco. The upshot of the 
bitter argument is that the Council, 
over Russian protest, has passed the 
buck to the Assembly, withdut the spe- 
cific recommendation of the sub-com- 
mittee for a rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations. This action is democratic, as 
it places responsibility for action—if 
any—on the General Assembly instead 
of on the exclusive Security Council, 
dominated by the Great Powers, Ob- 
viously, however, the victory of the 
Anglo-American argument, over that of 
Russia, has resulted in strengthening 
Franco’s position. 

Incidentally, both the Russian and 
Spanish embassies in Washington pub- 
lish weekly “information” bulletins de- 
signed to place their very different 
viewpoints before the American public. 

It may be noted that the Spanish 
publication carries notices urging all 
Americans who can do so to visit Spain 
under Franco’s rule. The Soviet bulle- 
tin makes no such suggestions for Rus- 
sia under Stalin, 
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COMER. Chicago’s famous Art Institute holds junior classes every Saturday, attracts 
some 25 students. Among the most promising, instructors say, is 7-year-old Henry 
Bernstein who shows up every week carrying his canvases under his arm, works con- 
scientiously on them for the full period, does paintings featured by dashing colors. 





International 
EVICTOR. When tenants refused to move, 
Atlanta Landlord R. L. Ballard ousted 
them by literally wrecking the house. 


International 
D-PLUS-TWO YEARS. To celebrate the Al- 
lied landings in Normandy, these French 
girls dressed up in flags, attended a party. 





International 


SILLY SEASON. One of the more bizarre memories of the booming ’20s has been revived 
in Coshocton, Ohio, where Marshall Jacobs climbed a 176-ft. flagpole, promised to 
stay up from Memorial Day to July 4. When entertainment by radio paled, he ar- 
ranged to have Connie Casmer, his fiancee, boosted up for a tender meeting. 
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International 


VERSATILE. Only last year, Bess Myerson 
donned a bathing suit, paraded across the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City, won fame 
when she was named “Miss America.” 
Recently she donned an evening dress, pa- 
raded across the stage in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall to be guest piano soloist 
at a “pop” concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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International 
ACCOMMODATING. Cats are always moth- 
- “ering strange offspring and photographers 
are always taking pictures of them. This 
Akron, Ohio, cat mothers a little rabbit. 


Acme 


SPECIAL SERVICE. A sales-bright Detroit 
market, recognizing that waiting in line 
was a dull business, decided to make its 
lined-up customers as happy as possible. 
So it set up camp chairs on the sidewalk, 








International 
FINISHED. After 25 years of service, Pat. 
George Adamson, West Manayunk, Pa., 
gave up, retired—reducing the Lower 
Merion, Pa., police force by 425 pounds. 





International 


PAIR OF THREES. Those who think three’s a crowd should have been in New York’s 
Bronx Park the other Sunday when two sets of triplets were out for an airing. On 
the left, the three Kornhabers, all boys; on the right, the Conrads, two boys and a girl. 
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hired girls’ to circulate among the seated WELCOME, Washington, mecca of many a tourist despite its summer heat, was treated 
crowds, serve free doughnuts and coffee. to a cool breeze from the fields and plains to the West when some of the nation’s 
Result: Lines quickly got longer but busi- brightest and healthiest farm boys and girls, representing 44 states, arrived in the 
ness also quickly boomed, Capital for the 16th National 4-H camp, the first held since the war began in 1941. 
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Science 


More Light! 


“You scientists,” half-scolded Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall (R.-Mass.), “are the 
doggone stubbornest bunch I ever met!” 

His hearers (a Washington group) 
grinned, They were stubborn because they 
knew what they wanted: Freedom and 
progress for science through (1) world 
peace, (2) sane atomic policy and (3) 
Government aid to research. Some of it 
their stubbornness already had won: 

UN Atoms: At the elbow of Ber- 
nard Baruch’ U.S. delegate to UN’s atomic 
commission, stood one of their confrater- 
nity, Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer. And the 
plan Baruch offered to UN was based on 
their ideas. 

Mostly it followed the suggestions of 
the Lilienthal-State Department report. A 
UN Atomic Development Authority 
(ADA) was to own or control all the 
world’s radioactive mines and A-energy 
plants. UN engineers would “denature” 
fission-metal, inspect factories which used 
it. U.S. bomb plants and bombs would go 
to UN. Any nation caught making atom 
weapons would be punished as a criminal. 

Baruch added: In return for U.S. 
atomic “know-how,” UN’s Big Five must 
give up the veto in matters atomic. And 
U.S. scientists add a secret hope: ADA’s 
officials, necessarily scientists and non- 
ational in feeling, may form the core of 
a real world law-and-order body. ”* 

U.S. Atoms: To fill its UN. obliga- 
tions, U.S. must have its atomic activities 
under civilian Government control. The 
McMahon bill, aimed at this, had gone 
safely through the Senate (largely owing 
to scientists’ shoving). 

In the House Military Affairs com- 
mittee it had bogged down. Even though 
the Army had accepted civilian control 





(at the same time freeing Oak Ridge 
U-235 products for medical use and giving 
Hanford plutonium production over to 
General Electric Co.), some Congressmen 
wanted to militarize it again. 

Others wanted to let private business 
secure patents on “harmless” fission-proc- 
esses. Scientists patiently repeated: None 
is “harmless”; safety lies only in who 
handles them. Privately they suspected 
“red herring” tactics, designed to hold 
action over to Congress’ next session, when 
public attention might have waned. “We'll 
un-wane it,” they promised. 

Research Aid: The world is still a 
chancy place; the U.S. will do well to 
keep its science-resources solvent. Russia 
plans to triple its scientist-training, Brit- 
ain to double hers, U.S. scientists know 
things the public doesn’t: 

Science didn’t advance during the 
war; it stopped. “Our” atomic “secrets,” 
for instance, really were discovered in 
Italy, Germany and Denmark before 1940. 
Our war scientists often had to turn engi- 
neers. U.S. industry had narrowed engi- 
neers’ training too much for flexibility. 
They were weak on science-background. 

Competition. Saltonstall is among 
Senators plugging S.1850, the Kilgore- 
Magnuson bill, which would allot upwards 
of $100 million a year to pure-science 
research. It would put basic science in 
competition with the high-paid gadgeteer- 
ing subsidized by industry ($300 miulion 
a year). Social sciences are included. 

S.1850 would spread funds evenly 
over U.S., give findings free to the public, 
co-ordinate studies to prevent duplication. 
Opponents have a rival measure (the Mills 
bill) aimed at letting big colleges and in- 
dustries get funds but keep patents. The 
Army likes it. Scientists don’t. 


Mechanical Quiz Kid 


Mathematical drudgery went out of 
style—at the top. Army’s ENIAC and 
M.I.T.’s differential analyzer can crack 
the toughest calculus problems in short 





Acme 
SYMBOL? Non-bomb radioactives are taken from Oak Ridge uranium pile. (SEE: More Light!) 
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Consolidated Engineering 
EENTSY ENIAC. Every steno a mathematical 
marvel? (SEE: Mechanical Quiz Kid) 


order. But their tubes and relays fill rooms 
and rooms, weigh tons and tons. 

Until recently, the next step down 
was a long one—all the way to the com- 
mon or office business-machine. Skipped 
over were the problems of the engineer— 
simple algebra, but long and tedious. 

Rescue. Now he'll-be able to turn 
them over to his stenographer. Consoli- 
dated Engineering Corp. has developed a 
desk-set algebraic computer for him. 

Consolidated’s calculator furnishes 
answers electrically in 1/5 to 1/1o the 
time needed otherwise. It will solve 12 sim- 
ple equations at once, handle figures run- 
ning into roo billions. It weighs only 200 
Ibs., runs on house current. 


For Soul Searchers 


In a small college biology class, a pre- 
divinity student needled the instructor: 
“Where in the human body might the 
soul lodge?” 

Tactless but faithful to the shades of 
Galileo and Darwin, the biologist answered 
bluntly: “We don’t need the soul. We’ve 
explained everything satisfactorily with- 
out it.” Quite possibly this answer helped 
along the student’s nervous breakdown a 
year later. 

Moreover, according to Dr. J. B. 
Rhine, Duke university’s pioneer in para- 
psychology (the study of telepathy, clair- 
voyance, precognition and psychokinesis), 
it isn’t quite true. Souls may possibly be- 
come scientific subject matter. 

Delver. Stressing the possibility that 
scientific inquiry might actually become 
an aid to religious thought, Dr. Rhine 
says: “My logic is this. Extra-sensory 
perception has shown the mind is not lim- 
ited by space or time. If we mean by a 
soul something extra-physical about the 
mind, this should do to begin with.” 

Dr. Rhine isn’t kidding. In prolonged 
laboratory experiments at Duke, his stu- 
dents have repeatedly (1) transmitted tele- 
pathic images of picture-cards from one 
mind to another, (2) “seen” and identified 
picture-cards being automatically flipped 
inside a sealed sorting-machine and (3) 
“forecast” the order of cards not yet 
sorted, 


Come Seven! Latest efforts (Dr. 
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Rhine says they may clarify tales of suc- 
cessful “wishing”’) have been directed at 
controlling the fall of dice through intense 
‘‘willing”—psychokinesis. It worked, and 
too often to be discounted. 

Checking the success-scores made in 
these tests with the Institute of Mathe- 
matical Statistics ruled out their being pure 
chance. Elder psychologists, strict behav- 
iorists, shudder at Rhine’s ideas. But 
younger men in the exact physical sciences 
take to them readily. So do enthusiastic 
laymen, who write bagfuls of letters to 
Duke. “Sometimes they have pretty good 
ideas, too,” says Dr. Rhine. ‘ 


Double-Talk for Old Folks 


There are about to million people 
over 65 in the U.S. In 1900 there were 
only half as many; in 1980 there should 
be 26 million. Life is getting longer. 

Scientists are awake to this, so are 
publishers. Last week appeared an un- 
usual quarterly magazine called The Jour- 
nal of Gerontology. It deals with the 
study of longevity and how to make the 
best of life’s later years. 

Unique. Even apart from the nov- 
elty of its topic, the Journal is unusual. 
It comes in duplicate. One issue is rife 
with clinical detail. The other (the non- 
technical supplement) is “translated” into 
layman’s language. (It’s cheaper to sub- 
scribe to, too—$3 instead of $6.) 

What technical terms the Supplement 
does use are explained in a glossary in 
the back. And background is furnished. 
An article on leukemia and long life be- 
gins in the Journal: “In the course of 
studies on the genesis of spontaneous leu- 
kemia it was observed that thymectomy 

.”’ and so on. 

Relief. In the non-technical supple- 
ment, the same piece starts: “The human 
blood contains two kinds of cells: Red cells 
and white cells, so named because they are 
actually red and white.” 

Other items in the dual first issue con- 
cern mortality statistics, plant aging, nu- 
trition and aging, a model “old folks” 
community club, Social Security, and old 
age among savages. 


Whispering Wings 

Sometimes in summer the suburbanite 
who lives near an airport must either 
swelter behind closed windows or have his 
conversation drowned out. The “air age” 
has begun noisily. 

Don’t give up hope, however, advise 
Theodore Theordorsen and A. A. Regier, 
propeller experts of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Motor noise now can be cut to nearly 
nothing, they assure us. The problem- 
noise is that which a two-bladed propeller 
makes. For the mid-part of the blade to 
do any good, the prop must spin so fast 
that the tips actually create a small but 
continuous thunderclap, 

Clip It! The solution, says the NACA 
pair, is to cut off the ends. To give the 
propeller back its usefulness, add more 
blades—four or six of them, all short. 
NACA has designs ready made. 
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How It Feels 
to Starve 


Some Americans have had the 
ghastly experience of hearing a doctor 
whisper: “Cancer.” Probably they come 
nearest knowing how a Greek or Aus- 
trian feels when he hears the words: 
“No Food.” To most Americans, hun- 
ger is rather like cocktails—something 
which makes dinner taste better. 

University students and conscien- 
tious objectors have experimented with 
starvation. But they couldn’t get the 
correct psychological reaction. They 
knew they weren’t going to die. 

The Real Thing. A few Americans 
really know hunger. One who not only 
felt it but analyzed it is Dr. Thomas H. 
Hewlett, New Albany, Ind. As a Navy 
doctor he was captured by the Japanese 
in the Philippines and imprisoned in 
Kyushu. In his medical records, he 
couldn’t list treatments given fellow 
prisoners; he had no medicines, So he 
listed the symptoms of the disease they 
all had and which killed some of them 
—hunger. 

First comes emptiness. The men 
in the Kyushu camp (a “cross section” 
of America, a few Allied foreigners) 
talked food, thought food, breathed 
food. Dreams of food (“protein foods,” 
said Dr. Hewlett, “six or seven meat 
courses!”’’) made sleep torture. 

Any kind of bulk—‘dried rice or 
orange peels’—would calm stomachs 
temporarily. But muscles shrank visibly 
and endurance dropped. Later, fum- 
bling and weakness began. (In Europe, 
coal miners’ efficiency has fallen off 
20-40%.) 

Disproved. “He who sleeps, eats” 
is a lie, says Dr. Hewlett. The prison- 
ers’ sleep was full of neuralgic aches 
and pains, weird nightmares. Asleep, 
they looked dead. Awake, they. were 





T. H. Hewlett, M.D. 

PROGNOSIS .. . Snapshot taken by doctor 

in Jap stockade shows Americans in mid- 
starvation, logy but still hungry. 








UNRRA 


- - » NEGATIVE: Grave case: Greek baby. 


dirty, suspicious, selfish, careless of 
safety and sanitation, 

Worst hit physically were heavy- 
set men, whose stored-up fat helped 
them none. The most intelligent (most- 
ly of the “stable middle class,” says Dr. 
Hewlett) showed mental effects last, if 
at all. The least intelligent soon “be- 
haved like animals.” The philosophy of 
the starving is “dog eat dog.” 

Healing power and resistance to in- 
fection vanishes after a month of 600 
calories-per-day. A simple fracture 
mends only in a half year, if at all. 
Anemia begins, Watery swellings ap- 
pear on the body. Reflexes disappear. 

Doomed. Rescue after this may 
be too late. The overworked heart may 
fail, Urination may stop, with quick 
death following. Or death may come 
quietly: Men simply went to bed, no 
longer hungry or even able to eat, and 
dully waited for oblivion, 

Hunger vanished even in some 
saved by VJ-Day. They wouldn’t eat, 
tried to trade food for cigarets, had 
to be fed intravenously. UNRRA re- 
ports some Viennese now unwilling to 
come out of their houses and look for 
food. Savage competition for food isn’t 
a sign of advanced starvation, says the 
doctor. Panic or thirst may bring it on, 
but long hunger breaks the spirit. 

Digestion Impaired. Dr. Hewlett 
and UNRRA experts agree that after 
starving for a time, people can’t digest 
food. Diarrhea carries it away undi- 
gested. Some nutritionists think Vita- 
min B might postpone this, 

Healthy to start, the military pris- 
oners missed the disease peril but in 
Polish and Austrian cities more than 
half the population—especially children 
—now have tuberculosis. 
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VAN GOGH'S Van Gogh. St. Paul, Byron and 
Caesar had it too. (SEE: Exorcism, Inc.) 





Exorcism, Inc. 


A national organization is stream- 
lining itself for a strange effort—to fight 
demons! 

The demons are old, but potent. They 
keep a half-million Americans in hiding. 
They are the “evil spirits” once thought 
to “possess” people with the “falling sick- 
ness” ,.. epilepsy. 

Old Romans used to mutter charms, 
break up meetings when a seizure struck a 
member. Most modern Americans know 
it is a disease, not a curse, but they shiver 
and stand back. Demons are stubborn. 

Doctors still debate epilepsy’s exact 
cause. Brain injuries bring it out (the war 
has upped its incidence), but also electric 
brain-wave recorders show that a suscepti- 
bility may be inherited. Some experts 
think this “trait” is a nerve-circuit pecu- 
liarity which allows a sudden overcharge 
(violent anger or fear) to damage a sector 
in the brain. 

Debunked. Completely wrong, says 
the National Association to Control Epi- 
lepsy, are ideas that epileptics are insane, 
subnormal, incurable. Treatment can to- 
tally prevent “fits” in 65% of all cases. 
There is no connection between mental 
illness and the convulsive disease. And 
most victims are above average in brain- 
power. Epilepsy was the “thorn in the 
flesh” of St. Paul, Caesar, Byron, Van 
Gogh and Dostoevsky. 

Phenobarbital, dilantin, newer tridione 
and phenantoin can cure petit mal (mild, 
momentary attacks) and suppress grand 
mal (prolonged convulsions). But a pa- 
tient hiding his ailment from a demon- 
haunted employer may have to neglect his 
medicine. So may a child who takes his 
“secret” to a public school. 

Crusade. Doctors who thought this 
ridiculous met three years ago in New 
York, formed the Association. Its top- 
crusader is Dr, Jerry C. Price. Grey- 
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headed but youthful, he has since added 
six state groups to the fold (Ohio, Texas, 
California, Michigan, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland) and has just returned from 
converting Hawaii. 

Money is a crying need, but—“peo- 
ple are tired of being dunned,” says Dr. 
Price. “There are too many ‘societies,’ 
practically one for every handicap.” So 
last week he began a merger-drive. First 
he went to a rival group, the slightly stuffy 
American Epilepsy League (dedicated to 
public enlightenment) and offered them 
amalgamation. 

Join! Next he addressed the Chicago 
meeting of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children, They had just taken over 
the problem of cerebral palsy (spastic 
paralysis, also a brain-injury ailment). 
Why not let the epilepsy group affiliate 
too, he asked? Epileptics outnumber even 
tuberculosis cases, draw wide sympathy, 
can be treated inexpensively. 

The Ohio parent-chapter of the crip- 
pled children’s group already is planning 
an epilepsy clinic. The national group’s 
response looked good. Soon an oppressed 
minority—one of every 240 Americans— 
may have new hope, The worst thing that 
can happen to an epileptic, says Dr. Price, 
is to be kept apart from other people, to 
be idle—and to brood. 


Gesundheit? 


Did hay-fever help send Hitler into 
his final decline? Dr. Walter S. Loewe 
doesn’t know, but he probably hopes so. 
It was Hitler's henchman who drove 
Loewe from Germany in 1934—and with 
him a half-finished formula for a possible 
hay-fever cure. 

Anthallan is the name Dr. Loewe gave 
his anti-allergen drug when he introduced 
it to the public last week. A coal tar 


derivative, he says it first showed ifs medi- 
cal powers in 1921. An asthmatic friend 
took some, thinking it was adrenalin— 
and the asthma stopped. 

Now a member of the University of 
Utah faculty, Loewe finished work on the 
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drug (which is given in pills, three to ten 
daily) in the Brooklyn shops of the Med- 
ico Chemical Co. It was tested on 42 
patients at Vanderbilt Clinic, New York. 

Untickled. The clinic’s Dr. A. D. 
Ghiselin Jr. said 40 of the patients im- 
proved. Scientifically, neither he nor Dr. 
Loewe had any idea why. In about three 
weeks (and without advance skin-testing) 
pollen-teased noses and throats calmed 
down. 

Dr. Loewe was elated. Not so happy 
was the National Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, which the Medico spokesman 
said had “approved” anthallan. “Much 
exaggerated,” Food & Drug Officials called 
this report. 

Morale Pellets? Anthallan seemed 
harmless, agreed Government chemists, 
but beyond that they wouldn’t go. Allergy- 
victims are notoriously susceptible to 
mental suggestion, they said. Had the 
Vanderbilt Clinic slipped some of the pa- 
tients “bread pills” to see if the effect dif- 
fered, they’d be more nearly convinced. 

Meanwhile, Food & Drug Men com- 
pared anthallan unfavorably with bena- 
dryl, an anti-histamine pill-drug an- 
nounced last year. Probably more useful 
than either, chipped in the New York City 
health department, is 2,4-D. It’s not a pill. 
It’s a spray—kills weeds! 


Toe-and-Tophus Trouble 


“‘About 2 o’clock in the morning,” 
wrote Thomas Sydenham (1624-89), “the 
patient is awakened by a severe pain in 
the great toe.” 

This gets progressively worse. Even- 
tually it produces swelling and spreads to 
the other foot. At its worst it can be one 
of the most painful ailments known—so 
bad that bedclothes are torture and the 
sufferer is paralyzed by fear of the slight- 
est movement. 

Yet 150 years later Benjamin Frank- 
lin could joke about this malady, call it 
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“Madam Gout.” Thanks partly to Syden- 
ham, 18th century doctors recognized gout 
when they saw it and knew how to treat it. 

An estimated 1.3 million modern U.S. 
gout victims are less lucky; about half of 
their cases are mis-diagnosed. One wretched 
woman waited and suffered 39 years 
after her first toe-twinge before she 
found a doctor who knew gout when he 
saw it. 

Forgotten. Apparently, according to 
Boston’s Drs. J. H. Pratt, J. P. Mc- 
Cracken and P. S, Owen, progress in 
American medical ideas has outrun some 
of the facts. When one of their gout pa- 
tients (they relate in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association) suffered an 
attack in Texas, the local doctor called it 
first “infectious arthritis.” Ignoring the 
Boston doctors’ letters, he dosed the poor 
man with Vitamin D. Finally he removed 
his tonsils, 

When this failed, and the patient be- 
came paralyzed with pain, the Texan re- 
vised his opinion and decided on “cerebral 
embolism.”’ Gout, he seemed to think, had 
gone out with the covered wagon, 

Old Wisdom. Sydenham’s descrip- 
tion of gout still stands. Together with 
the pain-symptoms, it mentions the devel- 
opment of “tophi”—small chalky cysts un- 
der the skin. These are uric acid salts 
which the kidneys have failed to dispose 
of. They appear in the ear and joints. 

To Sydenham’s knowledge, modern 
experts have added other symptoms. The 
blood uric acid content goes up. Kidney 
disorders often are present. The disease 
usually attacks men (rarely women) in 
middle age. Victims are often overweight, 
sedentary, non-abstainers, well-off. 

Cure. The 18th century treatment 
(colchicum) is still standard. Modern 
pharmacy has produced it in two forms, 
colchicine and cinchopen, The latter is still 
widely (and falsely, according to the Bos- 
ton experts) thought to be dangerous. One 
of these two drugs, they assert, nearly al- 
ways will have a patient up-and-around 
within days. 


So Now You Know... 


Since the development of DDT, the 
last word in bug-banes, people have won- 
dered how poisonous it was to humans. In 
strong concentrations it would kill small 
animals, they knew, but no one had the 
(slightly illegal) nerve to try it on a man. 

Last week a man tried it on himself. 
He was no heroic searcher-after-scientific- 
knowledge. He was a farm hand. As a 
matter of fact, the experiment was an 
accident. A kerosene-DDT bottle in his 
pocket slipped its cork. His chewing to- 
bacco was soaked with it. 

Jerks. He chomped his tobacco hap- 
pily, unaware of the difference. Two hours 
later his jaws stiffened, he retched, went 
into a panicky tizzy. Happily, his em- 
ployer (Dr. Paul Bartsch, U.S. National 
Museum) was able to tell him almost at 
once that he wouldn’t die. His continuing 
panic proved a moot point, ie., that 
anxiety is a physical result of DDT poi- 
soning. Once his kidneys had excreted the 
poison (mostly unabsorbed), he relaxed. 
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Religion 


At Long Last, Hymns 


Hymns are being sung for the first 
time at services of the 142-year-old Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Founding fathers of the denomination, 
which has 142 churchés, 23,000 members 
mostly in Southern states, banned hymns 
because they felt psalms were far more 
appropriate. So for seven score and two 
years, whenever congregations raised their 
voices in song, selections were made from 
a repertoire of 100 Psalms of David. 

For more than a decade hymn-loving 
elements of the church tried in vain to 
have the ban lifted. Success came this 
year at the 142nd annual synod at Bon- 
clarken, N.C., by an 11-vote margin, 108- 
97. 


Taylor’s Future 


U.S. Protestant leaders want Truman, 
the Baptist, to undo some of the work of 
Roosevelt, the Episcopalian. They seek 
the recall of Myron Charles Taylor, the 
President’s Vatican representative. 

Roosevelt assigned Taylor, a fellow- 
Episcopalian and former chairman of the 
U.S. Steel Corp. from Gooding, Idaho, to 
the Holy See in December, 1939, when the 
war was young. Taylor’s mission: To be 
the eyes and ears for Roosevelt at the 
Vatican listening post where 39 nations, 
including Axis and Axis satellites, had 
diplomats. . 

First U.S. representative to the Vati- 
can since Rufus King left Rome in 1868 
shortly before the papacy lost its tem- 
poral power, Taylor did a good job dur- 
ing the war. With other Allied envoys he 


probably helped speed the overthrow of 


Mussolini and the surrender of Italy. 
Opposition. Many Protestant groups 

have objected to Taylor’s appointment. 

Others are not unduly concerned. They 


point out that other nations where Protes- 
tantism is the chief religion, notably Brit- 
ain, are represented at the Vatican. They 
recall that the U.S. sent representatives to 
the Ottoman sultans, who were also Caliphs 
of El Islam, and to the Romanov czars, 
who were heads of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, Moreover they emphasize that the 
U.S. maintains an embassy at the Court 
of St. James, the court of a monarch who 
is head of the Church of England. 

Vanguard. Spearhead of the group 
favoring Taylor’s recall is Methodist Bi- 
shop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. After Truman reappointed Tay- 
lor, Oxnam moved on the White House as 
head of a delegation of 11 church leaders, 
They told Truman that in the judgment 
of Protestants any form of diplomatic re- 
lations between the U.S. and the Vatican 
“is contrary to the historic American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state.” 

Cardinal Spellman deplored the “in- 
tolerant attitude” of the Protestant group, 
asked: “Is it the anti-Catholicism of 
hooded klansmen sowing seeds of disunion 
within our treasured nation?” 

The White House maintained silence 
on what the President had to say. That 
word came from Dr. Louie D. Newton, 
president of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. He told his denomination: 

“We were given assurance that the 
appointment of Mr. Taylor was a tempo- 
rary expedient to give the President the 
fullest opportunity to make his contribu- 
tion to peace, that it might terminate at 
an early date, but would certainly ter- 
minate with the signing of the peace 
treaty.” 


Sky Pilots 


Missionaries ought to sprout wings. 
The plane is their best bet for conquering 
the mission fields’ jungles, rivers, deserts, 
mountains, vast distances. So think Rev. 
Gilbert Howe, flying Baptist minister, and 
Robert Gilmour LeTourneau, president of 
a multi-million corporation and lay evan- 





Religious News Service 


PROTEST. Methodist Bishop Oxnam (seated center) led @ group of Protestant leaders to the 

White House to protest continued diplomatic relations with the Vatican. Flanking him are Dr. 

Franklin Clark Fry, president United Lutheran Church in America (left), and Dr. Louie D. Newton, 
president of Southern Baptist Convention. (SEE: Taylor's Future) 
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Acme 


Cudworth. 


PRESIDENT. 


Christian Scientist 


(SEE: Happy Days) 


gelist who travels 4.000 miles a week to 
conduct gospel meetings. 

Both Howe and LeTourneau have 
opened schools to teach missionaries to 
fly. Inaugurated last summer at Toccoa, 
Ga., where he manufactures giant earth- 
moving machines, LeTourneau’s school 
has turned out 16 flying missionaries. June 
diplomas went to a class of eight, includ- 
ing Alma Siewert, pretty, blonde, 24, and 
the school’s first woman graduate. She'll 
be leaving soon to work for the North 
American Baptist Board in French West 
Africa. 

Self-Built. Howe’s school is just get- 
ting under way at Kenosha, Wis. With 
contributions from churches, individuals 
and corporations, he leased land and, with 
a borrowed tractor and volunteer help, laid 
out a four-runway airfield. He has a Cub 
for beginners and an Ercoupe for advanced 
students, plans to build a hangar and 
acquire two more planes, 

It takes four to six months to turn 
a missionary into a “sky pilot,” a com- 
bination _pilot-navigator-mechanic. In 
ground school the student learns flying 
fundamentals, meteorology, plane main- 
tenance and engine mechanics. In addi- 
tion to routine flying he is taught to fly 
by instruments and at night. 

Ernest Frost who flew Army trans- 
ports during the war runs the Toccoa 
school. Howe’s instructor is Tom Howlett, 
veteran airlines pilot who taught American 
World War II fliers. Howe now has six 
missionaries enrolled, hopes eventually to 
have classes of 35. 


Happy Days 


Members of the Mother Church, First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, took their first 
postwar inventory and liked what they 
found. 

The church was free of debt, except 
for current bills and accrued taxes, 

Twenty-eight new churches and soci- 
eties had been recognized. 

Sales of Founder Mary Eddy Baker’s 
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writings had doubied since 1940 and were 
up another 34% this year. 

All major publications of the church, 
including the Monitor, well-edited daily, 
set circulation records in 1945. The Mon- 
itor also reported an all-time high of 20,- 
000 advertisers. 

Christian Science lecturers were resum- 
ing war-interrupted activities in Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, South America. 

Take Warning. The only somber note 
at the convention came in the “word from 
the Board of Directors.” Excerpt: “The 
world is tired of contention. It longs for 
peace, and the restoration of confidence. 
It sorely needs physical reconstruction, but 
even more does it need mental and moral 
reconstruction.” The directors warned 
those building a world government to 
establish peace that they will have labored 
in vain if they “fail to turn to God for 
guidance and fail to make spiritual integ- 
rity the very foundational stone in their 
structures.” 

New president of the Mother Church 
is Iowa-born Luther Phillips Cudworth of 
Boston. A Harvard graduate, he rose in 
the ranks of Christian Science, which he 
embraced in 1905, to become purchasing 
agent of Christian Science Publishing Co. 


Mont Laurier Pastoral 


An ecclesiastical bombshell dropped 
among the 51,000 Catholics in the sprawl- 
ing, five-county, French-speaking diocese 
of Mont Laurier, Quebec. 

In a pastoral letter, Bishop Limoges 
cautioned members of his flock against 
joining “so-called neutral societies,” like 
YMCA, YWCA, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
Elks, Moose. Membership in such organ- 
izations might lead to religious indiffer- 
ence, the bishop said. 

“Let non-Catholics enter into theseneu- 
tral societies,” he said. ‘““They have noth- 
ing to lose because by virtue of free ex- 
amination they are not bound to any 
doctrine. This is not the case with Cath- 
olics.” 

Resignations. Repercussions were 
immediate. At Maniwaki, 18 members of 
a Rotary club chartered last October re- 
signed, but the remaining 12 carried on. 
Rotary district governor Douglas Silver- 
ton said: “It is hard to understand how 
the bishop could. make such an order. 
Many thousands of Catholics belong to 
Rotary, work in it with men of other faiths 
for community good.” 

At least one Catholic layman spoke 
against the bishop’s pronouncement. He 
was Sen. T. D. Bouchard who was fired 
as head of the Quebec Electric Commis- 
sion for charging last year that the hier- 
archy was playing French against English. 
Said Bouchard: “Any action, such as that 
taken by Bishop Limoges, designed to iso- 
late Catholic from Protestant, or French- 
speaking population from English-speak- 
ing, betrays the cause of Canadian na- 
tional unity.” 

Others were less disturbed. They re- 
called that a similar order issued last 
summer by Bishop Phillipe Desranleau of 
the Diocese of Sherbrooke was forgotten 
in time. 


Family 


Book Worm Turns 


Parents who wonder how to interest 
children in good books have found a fresh 
approach to an old problem in Children 
and Literature, a bulletin of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 

To properly book-prime youngsters, 
parents need to know as much about chil- 
dren as they do about books, contributing 
authorities agree. In the first place, there 
are no books all children “ought” to read, 
writes Prof. Mabel F. Altstetter, Miami 
university. 

Consider His Ideas. Instead, par- 
ents should know and understand a child’s 
moods and individual tastes, whether it’s 
a liking for people, humor, or make-be- 
lieve. A whimsical story, for instance, 


would fall flat if a child were wrapped up 





Robert Gordon 
“Reading maketh a full man...” 


in raising rabbits or building a model air- 
plane, 

Urging youngsters to read too soon 
and too often is another “don’t” sounded 
by Prof. Jean Betzner, Columbia univer- 
sity. Nowadays books must compete with 
radio, movies, phonograph records and 
comics. But if these media are wisely 
used, they can bring books and children 
together. One set of records, “Books 
Bring Adventure,” is an example. 

Book Lure. Since a child likes to col- 
lect and own his own things, a wise parent 
can further tempt him to read by giving 
him his own bookshelf.. But here again 
it’s best to let the child express himself— 
let him do pretty much as he pleases with 
his own property. 

Older brothers and sisters can sug- 
gest books to younger ones and read to 
them. Take a tip from the American 
Library Association and start with one of 
the time-tested favorites: Heidi, Tom 
Sawyer, 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 
The Blue Fairy Book, or Little Women. 


Sun Struck 


She grabs a bottle of lotion. He digs 
out last year’s sun-glasses. Kids scamper 
around in tiny pants. And the family’s out 
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for this summer’s healthy, burnished coat 
of tan. 

Everybody knows the value of sun- 
tan, It’s refreshing, pleasant and attrac- 
tive. But those who think sunbathing will 
protect them against winter colds or vari- 
ous diseases are mistaken. 

Sun is beneficial in treating a cold at 
hand, also rickets or arrested tuberculosis, 
say Dr. Ludwig Loewenstein, New York 
dermatologist. Though it’s also helpful in 
remedying acne, sun can be disastrous to 
other skin disorders. 

Take It Easy. To get the most good 
from the sun Dr. Loewenstein advises 
walking around in the shade first. About 
10 minutes directly under the sun is 
enough the first day. Increase to 15 min- 
utes for the next several times, gradually 
working up to an hour or more, depending 
on how readily you tan. 

Always use dark glasses or swabs of 
cotton to protect eyes, whose mucous 
membranes are very sensitive to sun rays. 
Other recommended equipment is some 
sort of protective lotion. Because greasy 
types sometimes clog pores, most people 
prefer a non-greasy lotion which, by color- 
ing, prevents burning to some extent. 

Made at Home. Out in Hollywood, 
Jackie Coogan, now playing a drug store 
clerk, claims he’s concocted the best of 
such lotions: Mix 20 drops of iodine in a 
four-ounce bottle of olive oil. 

Actually, says Dr, Loewenstein, the 
best part of sun-tanning is the exercise 
that goes with it. So swim, dig in the 
garden, play golf, or play tennis. But 
above all, play fair with your skin. Give 
it a gradual chance to defend itself against 
the ravages of a burn. 


Long and Lovely 


Hair will be long this summer be- 
cause it’s easier for vacationing women 
to manage. Besides, whether they know 
it or not, it’s becoming to them, accord- 
ing to Victor Vito, a young New York 
hair stylist who dares to take a stand on 
things like long vs. short bob. 

There’s too much foolishness about 
what haircomb women can or cannot wear, 


BANG-UP BOB. Hairdresser dares anyone to 
try it. (SEE: Long and Lovely) 
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Dana B. Merrill 


JELLY 'N’' CRACKERS. The Merrill touch shows up in unique backgrounds for a bride's jam 
shower (left) and a red-white-and-blue Fourth of July buffet. (SEE: Perfect Setting) 


he says. They brood so long over camou- 
flaging a long nose or a pointed chin that 
they waste time that could be used to try 
new hairdos, 

Don’t limit yourself to one haircomb 
blueprinted to minimize one feature, play 
up another. Let that hair down in a 
shoulder-length pageboy, commands Vito, 
and worry more about keeping it whistle 
clean, brushed to glistening, and at all 
times crisply trimmed. 

Be Bold with Bangs. From here on 
it takes a little daring to be different. But 
a row of bangs across the forehead, ex- 
pertly cut to suit bone structure, can 
flatter almost any face. Bangs balance 
long hair when it’s worn down and soften 
features if, for hottest days, the long hair 
is up-swept. 

This hairdo has another point in its 
favor: It’s simple to keep. Intelligent 
women, Vito claims, are “fed to the teeth” 
with stylists who try to sell them fancy 
coiffures that go limp and frowsy. If a 
woman looks as well-groomed the day she 
appears for her wash and wave appoint- 
ment as the day she left the last one, she 
passes Vito’s tough test for A-1 hairdress- 
ing. 


Perfect Setting 


What housewife hasn’t exclaimed over 
a beautiful magazine picture of an ele- 
gantly-set table? And who hasn’t wondered 
how the photographer does it? 

Years ago Mrs. Dana B. Merrill, a 
New York City housewife, marveled at 
these same things herself. Today her name 
appears under some of the most fabulously 
attractive pictures of tableware, linens and 
foods. 

In her pictures there’s not the slight- 
est hint of behind-the-lens work and worry. 
That’s because Mrs. Merrill works with 
the things she loves.. Back in World War I 
she agreed to leave her kitchen for just 
two weeks to help out in her husband’s 
photographic studio. But she never went 
back. When her husband’s health failed 
and the studio became her responsibility, 


she planted her feet in the field she knew 
and liked best—homemaking. 

Ingenious. It takes fast thinking and 
stepping to turn out the kind of picture 
for which clients pay up to $75, admits 
this sturdy, gray-haired woman. Often 
she gets seemingly impossible orders like 
the one for a summer garden table-setting 
which came on a sleety February day. 
Within a week, with borrowed furniture, 
a picket fence stored in her studio, potted 
plants that she carefully tends for such 
emergencies, Mrs. Merrill came up with 
another masterpiece—complete from sun 
umbrella to trailing vines. 

This expert’s secret is open to any 
beauty-loving housewife. Build a: table- 
setting around one favorite object—a pair 
of pewter candlesticks, a set of fine linen, 
or a bowl of rich dark-hued pansies. Blend 
an harmonious setting with these and the 
result is a perfect ensemble, whether for 
a flaw-finding camera or for simple family 
enjoyment. 


New for the House 


No Pry, No Pull. Just squeeze the 
upright handles of a new bottle-cap re- 
mover that fits down over any bottle and 
watch the cap pop off. 

Cost Cutter. A newly released vol- 
ume, The Home Book of Money-Saving 
Formulas, gives housewives simple secrets 
of making cosmetics, disinfectants, pol- 
ishers, dyes, adhesives, other items. 

Lawn Pill. One tablet of a weed killer 
dissolved in two qts. sprinkling water is 
enough to control dandelions, chickweed, 
etc., on a 10 x 10 ft. lawn patch. 

Two-Way. An electric iron has safety 
side rests that do away with the square 
heel, allow a tapered, rounded back so iron 
can be used in any direction. It also has a 
permanently attached cord. 

Count Ten. It takes only 10 seconds 
to clean silver with a new white powder 
diluted in water, Makers claim it cleans 
every crevice in ornate pieces without 
brushing. 

Sure-Fire. Another G.I. gadget gone 
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civilian is a water-resistant match. Soon 
to be marketed, the matches will carry a 
money-back guarantee if they fail to light 
after four hours in water. 


High Style 


A style show in the clouds! It actu- 
ally happened when Chicago merchants 
staged the first fashion show ever held over 
their city in a plane. 

Cruising at 190 mph above Lake 
Michigan, reporters and cameramen lolled 
luxuriously in the 59 soft-cushioned seats, 
enjoying breakfast and six pretty models 
who rocked down the aisle. 

All six of the models, even the two 
aloft for the first time, kept their air legs 
nicely except for the time the plane’s tail 
tipped and sent one hurrying to dressing 
quarters, ‘(An air-modeling bonus_of $10, 
plus the regular fee, paid off for any such 
loss.ef poise.) For the most part, though, 
the girls moved as rhythmically to the 
tunes of an accordion as they would have 
to a full tearoom orchestra. 

Flyweight. In the “High Fashion” 
revue were lightweight clothes for travel, 
weekends at seashore, lake, mountain and 
city. Suits were unlined and wrinkle- 
resistant. Other packables included un- 
crushable jerseys, linens and soft crepes. 

Outstanding for summer travel was a 
man-tailored jacket of lotus pink tweed, 
with long-sleeved matching crepe blouse 
and navy crepe skirt. A wide pink belt 
topped the skirt, making a dinner costume 
without the coat. Worn with it were navy 
tissue straw hat and drawstring bag. 

One light brown tweed suit for train 
or plane had a basque jacket with tiny 
pleated peplum. A slacks suit of the same 
tweed sported big frontier-pants pockets. 
Below-the-knee ‘‘pedal pusher” shorts 


matched the suit’s brown gabardine blouse. 
Even the blase photographers whis- 
tled from their seat-top perches at an elec- 
tric blue two-piece swim suit. 
This picnic-in-a-telephone-booth stunt 
was a pretty good idea, all of the spec- 
tators agreed. 





Food 


Pepper Picture 


No one has to look past the near- 
empty pepper shaker to know that some- 
thing’s amiss with pepper supplies. 

Faced with figures that show every 
American now gets only about six-tenths 
of an ounce a year; compared to eight full 
ounces before the war, Department of 
Agriculture officials have set out to refill 
pepper pots by subsidizing this year’s im- 
ports. 

What really put the bee on USDA 
was a flurry of comment caused by a De- 
partment of Commerce prediction that 
black pepper wouldn’t be around until 
1950. 

Hoping. Other Government and spice 
trade experts hoped it wouldn’t be that 
long. The Commerce report, they said, 
dealt only with pepper from Sumatra (in 
Netherlands East Indies), chief pre-war 
source. But it overlooked British India 
imports, our present source, 

What’s holding up Sumatra and other 
East Indies supplies appears to be a politi- 
cal squabble between the Dutch and na- 
tives who can’t agree on a form of govern- 
ment, whether to use Dutch or Japanese 
money. 

Getting pepper from British India de- 
pends on whether importers can meet Brit- 
ish prices. U.S. ceiling on black pepper, 
upped in April from 1o¢ to 15¢ a lb., 
still is far from Britain’s price of around 
21¢. The subsidy, importers hope, will 
make up the price difference and start a 
flow of pepper to this country. 

Once the political air is cleared in the 
East Indies, there’ll be even heavier ship- 
ping from there. Sketchy 
pepper gardens have suffered neglect. But 
Arab and Chinese traders there are re- 


reports say 


portedly sitting on stored supplies which 
they will release when the islands open 
for business again. 

On Hand. Stocks of U.S. pepper 
now total about a fourth of a pre-war 
yearly consumption of 40 million lbs. Dur- 
ing the war, when Army-Navy took five 
million Ibs, a year, imports plummeted 
from a high of 574 million lbs. in 1941 
(before the Japs took over the Indies) to 
none in 1944. Last year 44 million Ibs. 
arrived from British India. 

The Department of Agriculture still 
keeps an eagle eye on all stocks, carefully 
rations it to grinders. Housewives get 
about three-quarters of the black and a 
quarter of the white pepper. The rest 
goes to meat packers who use two-thirds 
of all white pepper for coating hams, sea- 
soning sausage. Salad dressing, perfume 
and soap manufacturers get a sprinkling, 
too. : 

Ersatz. How much pepper now on 
grocery shelves is imitation is a trade 
secret. However, shoppers can look to 
labels to see what they’re getting. 

Each manufacturer has his own for- 
mula, which might include a little real 
pepper, a stretcher like wheat, cottonseed 
or cardamum, and flavoring such as cedar- 
wood oil. 

Some even put the “sneeze” in. It’s 
extract of piperine oil (basic oil in the real 
stuff) which needles the nose. 

White and black pepper come from 
the same vine. Plants sprout from cut- 
tings planted at base of a pole or tree, 
climb as high as 15 ft. When four years 
old, they begin bearing two crops of red, 
berry-like fruit a year. Peppers are sun- 
dried on trays, then packed in 132-lb. bags 
for shipping. 

Grinders make black pepper from the 
whole pod. But white pepper calls for 
soaking the pod in water, then rubbing off 
the fleshy covering. White or black, it’s 


‘ 


what pepper ’n’ salt-loving Americans hope 
to see more of soon, 
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Chicago State Street Council 
FLYING TIGRESS. A self-tringed headband KITCHEN SIDE-SHOW. Newest turn in modern cookery is a stove with rotary-sliding oven door 
tops candy-striped play suit. (SEE: High Style) and revolving racks. The easy-to-get-at broiler pops out when its door is opened. 
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BARRACKS’ MESS. Glass table enlarges dinette. DOUBLE FEATURE, Five-fold screen sets off decorative pieces, hides dining nook. 


Room for Living 


Cramped into unbelievably tight quarters are 
thousands of house-hungry Americans. Fortunately, 
many are making the most of chicken-coop life and 
building for the future at the same time. 

Typical are the families living in Coast Guard 
barracks at the Manhattan Beach (N.Y.) Veterans’ 
Housing Project. With help from designers like 
Tom O’Hare they have decorated their 30 x 12 ft. 
space to the envy of any 8-room-house dweller. 

O’Hare suggested they buy good furniture that 
could be used later on. Next, he made closets out 
of air. Floor-to-ceiling drapes, hung a foot from 
the wall, turned that trick. And with screens he 
made four rooms out of two. The job cost $2,000. 
For others to copy, O’Hare offers his pictures and 
floor-plan, 
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Abraham & Straus 


SPACE SAVERS. Modern designs fit best in postage-stamp rooms. $LICK TRICKS. Draperies hide clothes; four rugs combine into one. 
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Movies 





Monsieur Beaucaire 


He’s drenched in tom-foolery. In 
flouncy, 18th century knee-breeches and 
silk stockings, he waltzes, wars and woos. 
He’s Bob Hope in his maddest venture yet 
—Monsieur Beaucaire (Paramount). 

As King Louis XV’s court barber, 
Hope plays around with Booth Tarking- 
ton’s original character to produce his own 
brand of funny business. In several scenes 
he plays so much he detracts from the 
basically amusing story. 

To preserve peace between France and 
Spain, a marriage is arranged between one 
of Louis’ noblemen and a Spanish prin- 
cess. Through a series of blunders, the 
barber masquerades as the bridegroom-to- 
be while the real nobleman galavants with 
a girl who turns out to be the real prin- 
cess. Hope winds up with the chamber- 
maid, plus a diapered replica of himself. 

Silly, Sumptuous. One of the wild- 
est scenes is the wedding reception given 
by King Philip. In as pompous a setting 
as any romantic film ever pictured, the 
be-ribboned barber minces his way to the 
throne burlesquing to the hilt. 

Marjorie Reynolds, as the princess, 
and Joan Caulfield, as Hope’s hope, are 
bewitching. Others like Reginald Owen, 
Cecil Kellaway, Constance Collier and 
Joseph Schildkraut are good. 

This buffoon Beaucaire is a far cry 
from the more subtle, romantic Beaucaire 
portrayed by Rudolph Valentino in 1924. 
But judged as a Bob Hope vehicle, it’s well 
up to par, 


The Stranger 


Boy-wonder Orson Welles should have 
put away childish things by now. But as 
The Stranger, in RKO’s picture of that 
name, his boyish face reflects adult emo- 
tion only rarely. The rest of his act is 
under-cured ham, 

However, in his director-role, Welles 


TONSORIAL TALENT. 
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has used his showman talents to better 
advantage and turned out a fast, thrill- 
and-chill tale. 

The action starts in Germany and 
climaxes in a quiet New England town, 
where an escaped Nazi war criminal 
(Welles) disguises himself as a mild-man- 
nered school teacher. He has even mar- 
ried a local lass to cover up his activities 
when a Nazi confederate, deliberately re- 
leased as bait by the Allied War Commis- 
sion, appears. 

Crime Doesn't Pay. Welles turns to 
his old Nazi ways and strangles his ex- 
pal, That’s the move the Federal sleuth, 
long on his trail, has been waiting for. 
From there on it’s a war of nerves as the 
agent tries to trap Welles. 

Edward G. Robinson as the sleuth 
turns in his usual solid performance and 
Loretta Young, cast as the innocent, mis- 
led wife, is excellent. The atmospheric 
New England setting, too, is to Welles’ 
credit. But in the acting department, Or- 
son sticks out like two. sore thumbs, 


Do You Love Me? 


When Harry James blows his trumpet 
and Dick Haymes croons a sweet tune, 
movie-goers don’t ask for plot. The Tech- 
nicolor Do You Love Me? (20th Century- 
Fox) doesn’t need it. Both boys are in 
top box-office form. James gives St. Louis 
Woman that blue-all-over kind of treat- 
ment, while Haymes rarefies the hit- 
paraders, Moonlight Propaganda and the 
title song. 

Object of the lads’ musical wooings is 
Maureen O’Hara. It doesn’t matter that 
the luscious redhead can’t act—she’s a 
Technicolor dream. Cast as a dean of a 
hightbrow musical college whose beauty is 
hidden behind horn-rims and prim clothes, 
Maureen’s on her way to New York when 
she meets Bandleader James. He calls her 
ice water and asks whether she’s ever been 
whistled at. 

Smarts Up. That starts Maureen 
thinking. When she asks advice from a 
conductor-friend (inimitable Reginald 
Gardiner), he tells her to “titivate.” In 
the course of titivating she meets a “groan- 





Bob Hope creates some close shaves as the zany Monsieur Beaucaire. 





THE JIG'S UP. Welles plays cops and robbers. 


er,” Haymes, and the film moves on with 
the boys-vying-for-girls’-hand formula, 

This is the second edition of the musi- 
cal. Head-Man Darryl Zanuck had a look 
at the first film made last spring under the 
title Kitten on the Keys, and shouted 
“Lousy!” So he brought the whole cast 
back, re-shot the picture scene for scene, 
departing from cinema custom of either 
tossing a flop on the shelf or showing as 
is. End results show Zanuck knew what 
he was doing. Fans with rhythm in their 
blood will have a fine jam session. 


Centennial Summer 


Sooner or later any new Jerome Kern 
tunes are bound for the hit parade. Up 
there already are several of his songs writ- 
ten for Centennial Summer (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). Unfortunately, neither the 
film’s story nor the cast’s warbling does 
justice to a No, 1 song like All Through 
the Day. 

A translation of Albert E. Idell’s novel 
of Philadelphia’s 1876 Centennial, the 
script takes the Rogers family through a 
maze of entanglements. And it’s all in the 
midst of lush splendor not of this world— 
surely not of the last century. 

Loads of Love. Papa Rogers (played 
engagingly by Walter Brennan) is trying 
to get the railroad president interested in 
his clock-invention when Mama’s sophisti- 
cated sister appears to take in the Cen- 
tennial. Her French nephew sets off a 
fight -for-the-man between daughters 
Jeanne Crain and Linda Darnell. Mean- 
time, Papa, dazzled by his sister-in-law, 
adds to the confusion. Everything works 
out just right, but it takes an overdose of 
maneuvers. 

Honors for the family filmfare that 
results are about equally divided. If Linda 
Darnell’ is the more dazzling in Techni- 
color, Jeanne Crain gets the bulk of the 
vocals—and the man. Dorothy Gish plays 
a sincere mother; Constance Bennett an 
alluring auntie. And Cornel Wilde’s mere 
presence as the Frenchman will excite the 
bobby-soxers. 

The brightest spot is a song-and-dance 
specialty done by one of the lesser lights. 
Avon Long, a smooth-stepping, honey- 
voiced Negro, sparkles expertly in his one 
number, “Cinderella Sue.” 
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THAT MAGIC TOUCH 


oe shirts and small fry gasped 
in amazement as rabbits popped out 
of toppers. Pretty girls floated mysteri- 
ously through the air. White ravens flut- 
tered by and vanished into thin air. 

For the world of legerdemain, in all 
its mystery, took over the nation’s capital 
as magicians thrilled 3,000 at a 10-act 
benefit show in Constitution Hall. These 
hocus-pocus masters are members of the 
Society of American Magicians, who held 
their first annual convention since 1941. 

Washington Chapter sponsored the 
show for the benefit of a Nurses National 
Memorial. Professional magicians joined 
hands with amateurs to put over the show, 
Proceeds went to a fund to build a 200- 
room hotel-type club house for visiting 
nurses. 

Shades of Houdini. Hardeen Jr.’s 
specialty was the last trick invented by his 
uncle, the Great Houdini. Eight alarm 
clocks jumped from a table on one side of 
the stage to the ends of eight watch fobs 
hanging from a rack on the other, 

Charming Geraldine Larsen from 
Hollywood sang and danced in a white 
hoopskirted gown as she conjured up bou- 
quets and silken scarves. Joan Brandon, 
known as “An International Magical 
Treat,” drove all night, brought six troop- 
ers with her to make the show deadline. 
After supplying members of the audience 
with a variety of “drinks” from a single 
cocktail shaker, she dashed out to make a 
return trip to Albany, N.Y., for another 
performance. 


What, No Rabbit? Arnold Furst, 
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ABRACADABRA, Hardeen Jr. performs tricks originated by his uncle, Harry Houdini. 


“G.I, Favorite,” learned there was no sub- 
stitute for the standard “rabbit-out-of-a- 
high-silk-hat” stunt. He pulled a large 
handkerchief with a picture of a bunny on 
it from the traditional hat. This was 
greeted with a howl of protest from small 
fry in the audience, so the obliging Furst 
returned to the stage and produced Oscar 
the Rabbit from the hat. 

Biggest hit was scored by Furst with 
a trick involving assistance of a Navy lieu- 
tenant and a Marine private from the audi- 
ence. Furst placed a pitcher of water on 
the officer’s head upside down—without 
dampening his hair. Then, as the Marine 
pumped the lieutenant’s right arm up and 
down, Furst conjured a stream of water 
from the officer’s left elbow. 

Washington bigwigs turned out for 
the show. Among them were Supreme 
Court Justice Frank Murphy, Adm. and 
Mrs, Chester W. Nimitz, Gen. and Mrs. 
Omar Bradley, Gen. and Mrs. Norman T, 
Kirk, Gen. and Mrs, George C. Beach and 
House Speaker Samuel Rayburn, 

Rep. Fritz Lanham of Fort Worth, 
Tex., was host. An amateur magician ever 
since he was a youngster, the Congressman 
specializes in card tricks and close-up “pro- 
duction” magic. He is president of the 
conjurors’ Washington chapter. 

Dealers in prestidigitators’ equipment 
showed their wares behind closed doors. 
The uninitiated were not encouraged to 
browse. For in spite of all its hard-learned 
skill and patter, the art of magic is partly 
store-bought. The public must not be dis- 
illusioned. 
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This one is the turban trick. He cuts it up and then—hocus, pocus, produces it intact. 
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KNOTTY PROBLEM, Milbourne Christopher 


does rope tricks, First he makes a loop... 





. .. he comes up with something like this 
. -. which looks as if it youldn’t fall apart. 


PRESTO, Look what happens. In India 
Chris once baffled Maharajah of Indore. 
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OFF WITH HER HEAD. Phil Thomas, dealer in magic tricks, prepares to guillotine his wife, 
Kay. The knife falls, but Kay keeps her head because the whole thing is only an pers. He rolls them, tears them deftly 
optical illusion, This is a new version of the old stunt of sawing a lady in half. until they’ve grown into a Christmas tree. 


CUTE TRICK, Amedeo works with newspa- 


SHE FLOATS IN AIR. This is an old trick but still one of the best audience-pleasers in the realm of now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t. Pro- 
fessor Sherms performed it at Constitution Hall magic show. At the climax of the trick he passes a hoop over the body of his con- 
federate to show “that she is not suspended on wires.” Whatholds her up is a trade secret, jealously guarded by members of the art. 
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SAY IT WITH FLOWERS. Magician Geraldine Larsen inspects bou- © GLOBE-TROTTERS. A magician without a rabbit is like a circus with- 
quet trick at exhibit where magicians displayed wares. She wears out an elephant. Oscar traveled 170,000 miles with Arnold Furst 
Czar of Russia’s jeweled-crown locket, a gift of Mrs. Harry to entertain G.I.s. First rabbit to visit U.S. Senate, he disap- 
Houdini. Note rabbits -popping-out-of-hats-motif of dress. peared in Washington but hotel chef found him (didn’t cook). 


Pathfinder Photos 
Jugglers practice their 
routine for a special performance which 
was limited to magicians and their families. 
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SHOP TALK. Back from a boat trip to INSIDE STUFF, The Great Frakson (right), HOOPING IT UP. 


Mount Vernon, Washington’s home, two who snatches lighted cigarets out of thin 
magicians try out a handkerchief trick. air, tells Christopher how he does the trick. 
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Americana 


Save Our Sentiment 


“One hundred years ago, on July 7 
1846, the United States flag, boasting 28 
stars, was raised over Monterey’s Custom 
House. Commodore Sloat proclaimed 
California as U.S. Territory. 

“One hundred years ago, on Aug. 15, 
1846, California’s first newspaper was 
founded in Monterey by Chaplain Walter 
Colton, U.S.N. He was assisted by Type- 
setter Semple, who stood 6 ft. 8 in. in his 
socks when he wore them.” 

Yes, sir, wailed the Monterey Penin- 
sula Herald, that called for celebration. 
Monterey was holding a United States Flag 
Centennial July 4-7. And there they were, 
caught with their newsprint down. No big 
anniversary edition. No nothing. 

And so the Herald sent out a wild 
plea to publishers across the country: 
“BROTHER, CAN YOU SPARE SOME 
NEWSPRINT?” 

Michigan wired promise of 
Centennial sentiment was saved. 


help. 


Into the Sunset 


“Go!” cried the chief. 

Stoically an Indian maiden walked 
from her people toward the sunset, with 
only snakes and wild sawgrass of the Ever- 
glades for companions in her banishment. 

That was a rumor that came out of 
Florida recently. 

The White Man’s laws touch lightly 
on this band of Creek Indians known as 
the Seminole (“Runaways”) since they 
fled from Georgia in 1750. Uncle Sam 
fought two wars with them and in 1841 
sent all but a handful to Oklahoma. Now 
he gives them a Florida reservation and 
leaves them alone. 

Hunting laws are not for the Semi- 
nole. Courts leave justice to the tribes. 
Deep in the Everglades about 600 live the 
primitive lives of their ancestors—changed 





somewhat by things like hand sewing ma- 
chines and store-bought trousers. 

Fricasseed Gopher. Poles thatched 
with palmetto leaves make their villages; 
a blanket on a platform their bed. Com- 
munity center is the “fireplace’—a wheel 
of logs forming convenient squatting 
places beside the ever-bubbling kettle. For 
food there’s wild turkey, venison, gophers, 
contie, chinafrier, cabbage palm shoots, 
and potatoes, melons, cowpeas and corn 
from the patch in the clearing. 

Gypsy-bright are the clothes made of 
strips of gay cloth sewn horizontally into 
full skirts, bare-midriff boleras, buttonless 
shirts. 

Fate. This year, on the first day after 
the first new moon of the spring season 
(Indian New Year) Seminoles slipped to 
a secret spot deep in the Everglades for 
the Green Corn dance—to pray for crops, 
mete judgments, and appease Yo-He-Wah, 
god of demons. As the ritual ended, news 
spread that a 17-year-old girl, mother of 
a white man’s child, was condemned to 
banishment—and perhaps death—in the 
Everglades’ vast loneliness. 

Aghast, paleface presses demanded 
action. Federal, state and county agencies 
scurried into action which those wise in 
Seminole ways called useless. 

“We only know what we read in the 
papers,” declared Seminole chieftains. 
Later the sheriff reported her “very much 
alive, living with her family near Miami.” 
She just can’t come to Green Corn dances 
anymore, Indians said. 

That makes her a tribal outcast. 
a Seminole, that’s worse than death. 


Devil-On-The-Walk 


It’s as bad as that. 

Of four top U.S. fireworks manufac- 
turers, two are out of business, one is mak- 
ing food. National Fireworks—world’s 
largest—has closed down its 19 plants for 
good. The future of the Great American 
Firecracker is black as gunpowder. 

Time was when the Fourth of July 
was a bang-up affair. Kids and grownup 
kids made the day rattle with giant “sa- 


For 


HAIL, BROTHER. Seminoles let the press in when Colombian Indians dropped up for a look-see. 
But Green Corn Dances are hush-hush. (SEE: Into the Sunset) 
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Washington Post 
ROCKETS’ RED GLARE: July 4 ain't what it 
used to be. (SEE: Devil-On-The-Walk) 


lutes,” Chinese firecrackers, and spitting, 
sputtering devil-on-the-walks. Night found 
everybody at the fairgrounds watching 
roman candles and rockets burst. 

Bam!!! A quiet Fourth? No sir! 

Even in Revolutionary times cannon 
roared and muskets cracked to salute the 
great day. When fireworks, popular in 
Europe for religious and state festivities, 
found their way across the sea, noise- 
loving Americans pounced on them. In the 
heyday before World War I, companies 
raked in an estimated $3 million a year. 

Then the “safe and sane” movement 
that began in 1865 swelled across the 
country. In 1908 newspapers had re- 
vealed: “29,000 dead or wounded this 
year. .. .” First towns, then states out- 
lawed fireworks. 

This year—although war, as always, 
has added some fancy new tricks to pyro- 
technics—there'll be precious few spectac- 
ular displays around the country. And in 
the future, when fireworks companies do 
get back on spindly legs, no more will 
small boys light up miniature atom-bombs 
and flee. There’ll be some beautiful, stately 
civic shows. But manufacturer’s skilled 
technicians will do the honors. 


Signers’ Walk 


From Maine to New Orleans they 
came, each sporting a tricky badge of 
membership, to stand on odd little stones 
that wound through a Germantown garden. 

They were Descendants of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, one 
of the few organizations allowed to hold 
annual meetings in Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia. This year they adjourned 
from Philadelphia to “Far Country,” Ger- 
mantown, to see the last stone set in “The 
Signers’ Walk.” 

Historic “Signers’ Walk” began 12 
years back when C. F. Jenkins strolled 
past Independence Hall and found work- 
men installing a new doorsill. The fate of 
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the old sill? “The dump,” said the con- 
tractor. And an idea was born. 

Beginning with the doorsill—perhaps 
the very one trod by the men who set their 
signatures on the country’s most precious 
document 170 years ago—Jenkins planned 
a path of 56 other stones, each closely as- 
sociated with a signer. 

Sermons From Stones. Some stones 
came eagerly from families of those men. 
Others Jenkins scraped for. Old family 
letters bought at auction persuaded rich 
New Yorkers to yield a stone from one 
South Carolina signer. For William Floyd 
he got “probably the biggest stone on 
Long Island’’—a 6-inch rock. From sham- 
bles of Thomas Lynch’s house, burned 
after he sailed to the West Indies and dis- 
appeared, came two broken bits of roof 
tile. From Thomas Heyward’s place, a 
piece of brick wall. 

This spring, with a rock from the 
Sourland Mountain cave (near Lindbergh’s 
New Jersey home) where Signer John 
Hart hid from Cornwallis, the ‘“Signers’ 
Walk” was done. With satisfaction 40- 
odd descendants saw 57 drop into place in 
Jenkins’ back yard. 

As they teetered patiently on their 
particular stones ready to watch the pho- 
tographer’s birdie, the skies opened and let 
down the rain. No picture for posterity! 


The Postman Barked Twice 


A little dog trotted out of history 
when the Kennel Club of Buffalo, N.Y., 
recently created an annual award for 

“worthy sons and daughters” of a pioneer 
puppy of the Niagara frontier, founder of 
the “dog- -post.’ 

It was in 1688 that Capt. Raymond 
Desbergeres de Rigouville took his favor- 
ite dog, Vingt-Sous, with a party to rescue 
a French force from the Iroquois at Ft. 


Denonville (which later became Ft. Ni- 
agara). His stay was short, but mean- 


while Vingt-Sous had a pup, and the sol- 
diers promptly dubbed him Monsieur de 
Niagara, 

When Capt. Desbergeres left for the 
post of Chambly, near Lake Champlain, 
he took Monsieur with him. There the 
pup took to running through the wilder- 
ness for a romp with a dog near Montreal. 

Dog-Post. “Seeing that he went and 
came faithfully,” wrote the late historian 
Frank H. Severance, “the soldiers fastened 
letters to his collar . . . established the 
dog-post, which was so useful and became 
so famous that. Desbergeres applied for a 
daily ration for Monsieur de Niagara, and 
it was granted. 

“Furthermore, M. de Niagara was 
formally added to the garrison list and at 
roll call would reply, or if absent, some 
soldier would reply for him ‘En course,’ or 
‘A la chasse.’ ” 

At the Buffalo annual dog show the 
other day, 258 years after Monsieur de 
Niagara’s birth, a chosen sponsor boomed 
the historic “A la chasse” as the dog’s 
name was read at roll call. And two dog 
owners earned the right to answer “Ici” 
(Here) as a former French consul at Buf- 
falo made the first Monsieur de Niagara 
awards, 
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Business ... 


The Colorado cowboy rolled into 
the little shop one day in 1876 and 
stuck out a large foot. “Kin you make 
me a fust class pair o’ boots, podner?” 

The shoemaker reckoned he could. 
Cowboy shanks were pretty much like 
those his immigrant father taught him 
to make as a lad. But the high-heels 
those westerners tacked on for a good 
grip on the stirrup when roping a steer 
—well, he needed coaching there. 

But when the cowboy went back to 
Colorado he spread the word that C. H. 
Hyer’s in Olathe, Kan., was a mighty 
fine place to get boots. Thus “the 








OLD TIMER. The hand work goes fo him. 


world’s largest hand-made cowboy boot 
shop” was born in east Kansas, away 
from the cattle herds, 

Today, 70 years and some 500,000 
pairs later, Hyer’s sons and grandsons 
are keeping up the made-to-order boot 
tradition started in 1876. Boots are no 
longer strictly hand- made as in days 
when 90 workmen, all schooled in Eu- 
rope and able to do the job from high 
heel to toe, tapped away at the benches, 
Death rate among the old shoemakers 
was high in the late 20’s and “reluct- 
antly” machinery was put in. 

Oldsters. But among so employes 
turning out 18,000 polished pairs a year 
you'll find round, walrus-mustached 
old-timers who’ve been there 40 or 50 
years. Boots are still hand-lasted to 
individual fit, some hand-welted with 
soles hand-sewn. But the rows and 
rows of pattern stitching are machine 
done. 

It’s Hyer’s boast they “can go 
back as far as 1875 and refer to your 
previous measurements” for new boots. 
They acquired big names on their books 
through the years—Buffalo Bill Cody, 
3 Fava Bill, Tom Mix, Buck Jones, 








BOOTMAKER. C. A. Hyer'll die with his on. 


Harry Carey, William S. Hart, Bill 
Rogers, Gene Autry, General Wain- 
wright. 

It was a common thing for old- 
timers to stretch new boots by putting 
in oats and water, or by wetting the 
boots and wearing them till dry. Some- 
times they put in too many oats—and 
had to buy new boots. 

Flashy. French calf (finished on 
the flesh side) Hyer says, makes the 
best all-round boot. But they use kid, 
kangaroo, alligator, sealskin and shark- 
skin, too. Right now there’s a clamor 
for fancy types of boots restricted dur- 
ing the war. Before World War I, the 
fanciest thing C. H. Hyer & Sons went 
in for was a couple of rows of top 
stitching. Then in 1914 some “darned 
fool” cowboy wanted diamonds set in 
the tops of his boots. A younger work- 
man itched to experiment—and the 
trend toward tricky tops began. Boots 
sometimes cost $150 but average price 
is around $30. 

Hyer has, at various times, inlaid 
“some very queer designs” such as steer 
heads, horses, buffaloes, Indian heads, 
oil derricks, birds. They’ve even done 
human faces. “Incidentally, we won't 
try those again,” they say. 





Cc. H. Hyer & Sons 


“ALL GOD'S CHILLUN ...” Inlaid boots. 
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Pathfinders 





PHANTOM FINDER, Adam Yulch needs a lamp. 


The Garments ‘ll Git You 


“FIND THE GUY WHO CLEANED 
THIS SUIT. I don’t care how long it 
takes, but don’t come back till you’ve got 
him!” 

So Adam Yulch, detective, plodded 
out on the trail of bandits who had dropped 
the suit of clothes. It took three months’ 
tramping to New York City’s 11,000 clean- 
ing shops, but he found the suit cleaner, 
the bandits—and a big career in crime 
detection for himself. 

That was 10 years ago. Now Capt. 
Yulch’s laundry mark identification sys- 
tem, like the fingerprint check, is everyday 
stuff to law officers all over the country. 
“Consultant for the entire nation’s law 
enforcement agencies—including the FBI,” 
Yulch says with satisfaction. During 1944 
and 1945 the sprightly little detective had 
a perfect score—given a garment that’s 
been cleaned or laundered, he can gen- 
erally name the owner in 24 hours. 

Phantom Clues. Laundry symbols 
were used in crime detection as early as 
1883. But methods were haphazard, Yulch 
collected marks, set up a foolproof system. 
In his files today are 300,000 cards, each 
with the symbols, firm name, and a sample 
tag tacked to one corner, Each mark, it 
seems, includes three symbols—one indi- 
cating the wholesale cleaner or washer, an- 
other the local office, a third the customer. 
No two marks are alike, he says. 

Then there are “phantom fast” marks, 
invisible except under ultra-violet rays. A 
portable lamp fits into Yulch’s kit beside 
the scissors for snipping out laundry 
marks, fingernail brush for removing dirt, 
rubber gloves and talcum. 

Inventors of this system have rec- 
ords of the soo firms using it. Laundry 
co-operation is so godd now trade maga- 
zines often publish marks of wanted crim- 
inals and amnesia victims, Yulch wishes 
all would leave tags in their clothes. He 
has his name and address on everything he 
wears. 

Adam Yulch isn’t the big, tough 
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movie-type “copper.” He’s a gently viva- 
cious little gnome with a thin voice and 
fondness for a well-turned phrase. He 
likes nothing better than an evening with 
good “informative” books, and relaxes 
over fact detective stories and movies like 
Charlie Chan. He lives quietly with his 
wife in Baldwin, Long Island, in a gay 
bungalow that stays spotless in spite of 
Pepper and Tippy—two dogs of mixed 
ancestry and much appeal. He has no chil- 
dren. The Yulchs like to travel but not in 
their car. They’ve covered the country by 
train and generally vacation that way. 

At 60 the captain has one regret: His 
lack of formal education. He took a news- 
boy job at ro when his father died, to help 
his mother bring up five kids. Thirty 
years ago (when there was no rule against 
a sturdy 5 ft. 4 in.), he joined the police 
force as motorcycle cop. 

Mission Belle and Beau. He never 
went back to school, But he spent time 
with a dictionary and singled out people 
who used fine language. Often he found 
them in the Marble Collegiate Mission in 
“Hell’s Kitchen,” midtown section of Man- 
hattan where he was born. He met his 
wife at the mission—‘blonde with dim- 
ples, as pretty as when I married her 34 
years ago.” The mission people, he says, 
are the only ones who influenced him much. 





Popular Science 


TALE OF THE SHIRT. For some, tale's end. 


When Ethelbert Nevins, composer of The 
Rosary, heard his tenor voice there he 
tried to take Adam under his wing, but the 
boy “didn’t know enough” to realize who 
Nevins was or what a music career meant. 

Anyway, Capt. Yulch is happy in the 
detective bureau at Mineola, Long Island. 
He says getting his badge was the top 
thrill of his life. 

Super-Sleuth. His soft brown eyes 
really light when he talks about his work 
—his famous case of the man burned alive 
in New Jersey, traced through a bit of 
charred clothing bearing a cleaner’s tag. 
More recent was “The Case of the 209 
Suckling Pigs’—tale of black market 
racketeers caught by trousers left where 
they slaughtered. OPA _ prosecuted—no 
lawyer ever questions Yulch’s testimony. 

He’s taught his system to police in 
Philadelphia, New York City, Washing- 
ton, and to the Canadian Mounties. He 
keeps on the jump getting new names for 
his files but has time to worry over things 
like garments lost by children. 

“We have to identify those right away 
or the mother’ll get worried. Clothes like 
this aren’t plentiful these days!” 








Hidden Star 


The world’s most famous orchestra 
leader, Arturo Toscanini, turned down 
Hollywood offers of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars because he feared the 
movies would distort his artistry. But, 
during the war, Toscanini was induced to 
make one musical short for the Office of 
War Information. 

This picture scored a tremendous hit 
with millions of music-lovers in practi- 
cally every country except America. It 
couldn't be screened here because: (1) 
Congress, fearing Administration propa- 
ganda, had forbidden OWI from showing 
its movies at home; (2) Toscanini had 
stipulated against it being used commer- 
cially. 

For Charity. Now, by permission of 
Congress and of Toscanini, the movie, 
Hymn of the Nations, is being released 
throughout America for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. 

Toscanini leads his NBC Symphony 
in. Verdi's Overture to La Forza del Des- 
tina. In Hymn of the Nations, another 
Verdi composition from which the picture 
gets its name, the orchestra is joined by 
the voices of tenor Jan Peerce and the 
Westminster Choir. 

For Democracy. Without overdoing 
the propaganda, the movie is a touching 
plea for democratic ideals. Musically it is 
superb. 

But what really puts the picture over 
is the personality of Toscanini—far more 


Arturo Toscanini, on the screen, 
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impressive in the film than when conduct- 
ing an orchestra in the flesh. The reason 
is that in real life he’s a rather small man, 
and hard to see on the stage. In close-ups, 
and there are plenty in this picture, Tos- 
canini’s distinguished, photogenic, emo- 
tionally expressive face makes him un- 
forgettable. 


Dusky Cio-Cio-San 


Opera-goers are used to hearing an 
Italian in the role of an Englishman, a 
German soprano singing of Latin love. But 
they focussed their glasses anxiously when 

Negro became the Japanese Madame 
Butterfly at New York’s City Center. For 
t was the first time a girl of that race had 
sung a leading role with a top-flight Amer- 
ican opera company. 

Then, the first bell-like tones pealed 
from this dark-skinned Cio-Cio-San’s 
throat, and critics and friends relaxed, to 
shower 23-year-old Camilla William’s de- 
but with praise usually saved for estab- 
lished singers. 

Hard Work. Youngest of four chil- 
dren of a poor Danville, Va., family, Ca- 
milla managed to graduate in 1941 from 
the Virginia State college for Negroes with 
a B.A, in music. For bread-and-butter she 
taught third grade in her home town. 

But Camilla went on singing. In 1942 
as a soloist with her alma mater’s a capella 
choir, she won her first scholarship. She 
went on to win two Marion Anderson 
awards and in 1944 took first honors at 
the Philadelphia Orchestra’s youth con- 
cert auditions, 

Now, Camilla has been booked to re- 
peat her debut role in the fall, then to sing 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
to tour. 


Recorded Square Dances 


Popularity of square dancing has 
brought forth a top-drawer album of four 
ro-inch records in RCA-Victor’s “record 
story” format by Carson Robinson and his 
Pleasant Valley Boys. 

Lawrence V. Loy; folk dance author- 
ity of Amherst’s Massachusetts State, has 
included calls for a group of traditional 
square dance figures, so well played that 
the most dignified living room will be 
transformed into a lantern-lit barn, once 
the rug is up. 

In Victor Herbert’s Red Mill (RCA- 
Victor), sung by principals of the current 
New York revival, liberties have been 
taken to bring the 1906 hit up to date. A 
Town Crier and dancing master telescope 
the plot. 

Recommended Classics. Elie Sieg- 
meister’s Ozark Set, played by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony; the Mozart Concerto 
No. 5 for Violin and Orchestra, played by 
Adolf Busch and the Busch Chamber 
Players; Exotic Music, an album including 
Lotus Land, Song of India, Flamingo and 
Poinciana, in the Andre Kostelanetz man- 
ner; Escales (Ports of Call) by Jacques 
Ibert, played by the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony; and the Bach Branden- 
berg Concertos Nos. 3 and 4, played by 
the Boston Symphony. 
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ITH a population of less than half 

a million, Cincinnati boasts that it 
outdoes many larger communities in be- 
ing one of the four cities in the U.S. 
(New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and itself) to maintain a resident opera 
company. Moreover, it has the nation’s 
only summer season of grand opera and 
stands second—to New York—in length 
and variety of its annual presentations. 

Cincinnati opera has something 
different in location, too. Cincinnatians 
hear their arias in the zoo, 

This year, Cincinnati Summer Op- 
era celebrates its Silver Jubilee season 
amidst the flora and {auna of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. When it began in 1920 
(there was no season in 1934) Cincin- 
nati summer opera modestly started 
with lighter works, scenes from more 
ponderous classics and 45-minute inter- 
missions so patrons could take time out 
to watch the Zoo’s nightly ice shows, a 
competing attraction. 

Top Bookings. Now, educated to 
as full an operatic appreciation as any 
audience in the country, Cincinnati 
music-lovers will get a heavy schedule 
of major undertakings for the 25th an- 
niversary season. The first week’s 
schedule: Otello, La Traviata,. Tann- 
hauser, Madame Butterfly, Carmen, 
Aida. The season will run six weeks— 
June 30 to Aug. 10o—with perform- 


‘ ances every night except Mondays. 


The anniversary program, its spon- 
sors hope, may set a new attendance 


Marsh Studio 


record of 100,000 and end out of the 
red. Though public subscriptions have 
been called for from time to time to 
keep the project going, the opera has 
known prosperous years. In 1941, for 
instance, attendance reached a high of 
85,712 for a surplus of $20,000. If the 
1946 goal of 100,000 is hit, the city’s 
Summer Opera Association plans to 
build a new pavilion to replace the 
present structure which offers cover for 
two-thirds of its patrons, 

Own Symphony. While leading 
roles are sung by “imported” stars, Cin- 
cinnati is proud that its own city sym- 
phony orchestra plays superbly for 
operatic performances and that home 
talent makes up the ballet corps. Top 
ballet roles are taken by professional 
talent and members of the New York 
Metropolitan chorus make up the sing- 
ing ensemble. All this can be seen and 
heard at prices from go¢ to $3.50. 

As in the case of any outdoor 
presentation, weather is Cincinnati 
summer opera’s greatest hazard. But 
once a terrifying thunderstorm gave the 
opera its most memorable performance. 
Obligingly the storm reached its climax 
in exact step with the storm called for 
in the plot of Rigoletto. Real lightning 
flashed across sky and stage, dwarf- 
ing the best efforts of the property men. 
Thunder crashed and winds howled. 
The rain came in torrents. Through it 
all sang Lawrence Tibbett in the title 
role. 


Marsh Studio 
ZOO SCENE. Cincinnati shares its opera with the elephants ot the Zoological Gardens. 
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Radio 


Radio Rates You 


A grand weekly total of $20,000 in 
come-on prizes has lured many a radio fan 
from the ear side of his set to the mouth 
side of the mike. In fact, say audience 
participation showmakers, all of America 
is fighting to get into the act. 

There always have been radio studio 
audiences—audiences who sat and listened 
and clapped, of course. But since Vox Pop 
first caught the country’s fancy back in 
1932, audience reaction has been replaced 
more and more by audience action. To- 
day the four big networks carry 38 pro- 
grams that give away everything from 
igloos to pots of gold for anything from 
hog-calling to reciting Shakespeare. 

A Critical Eye. With all the “free” 
talent clamoring at-their doors, radio 
emcees are apt to get a little choosey 
about participants. It isn’t that they 
don’t like to give everybody a chance, but 
some would-be prize winners do make for 
better radio than others. 

Generally, contestants fall into types, 





says Bert Parks, veteran emcee, pictured 
below with one of his daily lot on the Try 
’n’ Find Me show. Though Parks steefs 
clear of timid souls, frustrated comedians 
and bold types, he’s too wary a quizzer to 
say what kind he likes best. 

Parks seldom expects any wisecracks 
from a business man. He’s the serious one 
who’s disappointed if he fails to make 
good. The same is true for a school- 
teacher. The thought that some day she 
may have to answer to her students gives 
her a personal stake in the proceedings, 

Sprightly Talkers. Servicemen make 
wonderful contestants because they’re 
quick to pass along their humor. Most are 
shy of their service record, but there’s one 
person Parks can always depend on to talk 
about something personal. That’s the lady 
with a fancy new hat. 

Coyest of all are the newlyweds. They 
giggle, moon into each other’s eyes and 
are more interested in themselves than 
the question at hand. But, philosophizes 
Parks, all radio listeners love lovers, 


The World’s Back Fence 


If one nation’s people could chat 
across-the-fence with those of another, 
their conversations would reveal that all 


people are basically alike, with ambitions 
and dreams cut from the same pattern. 

To supply that kind of understand- 
ing is the idea behind Home Around the 
World, a 15-week University of the Air 
dramatic series. Dedicated to the United 
Nations, its ultimate aim is to point out 
that the UN is a world agency with peace 
the responsibility of a one-family world. 

Brothers "Down Under.” The first 
program, June 29, dramatizing the life of 
an Australian sheep rancher, weaves in 
facts about the Aussies which show their 
similarity to Americans—their love of 
freedom and sports, their frontier life and 
industrialized outlook, 

Following broadcasts will feature 
Brazil, China, Norway and 10 other coun- 
tries, all emphasizing the kinship of peo- 
ple the world over. 


You Rate Radio 


People keep getting more of the same 
in radio programs because they say that’s 
what they listen to. Their word, as regis- 
tered in some 50 ratings, is the Great 
Guide to which the radio industry now 
bows its head. 

Ten years ago when C, E. Hooper, 
Inc., was just beginning to stretch its legs 


THEY STEAL THE SHOW. Servicemen are sure laugh-lines. So is a hatted lady (right) who takes a quip on her lid. (SEE: Radio Rates You) 
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in the big-time rating business, results of 
their telephone talks with listeners put 15 
shows at the top of the evening program 
list. Today, when Hooper is synonymous 
with “rating,” all but three of those same 
programs still are in the top 15. 

Competition. Though Hooper is 
generally considered the rating rater, a 
Chicago man, A. C. Nielsen, has elbowed 
into this field in the last three years. With 
his new audimeter device he claims he 
can do a more accurate rating job than 
any telephone-questioning rater. 

The other national concern, Co-opera- 
tive Analysis of Broadcasting, whose Cross- 
ley ratings pioneered in the field 15 years 
ago, has just dropped out of the running. 
An old user of telephone techniques, CAB 
is trying to find a better system than either 
telephone or audimeter. 

Ringing Up Ratings. Hooper em- 
ploys one or more telephone “reporters” 
in 32 key cities covered by the major net- 
works. A reporter (most of them are 
women) carefully selects a certain amount 
of numbers from the phone book, then 
goes to work for an assigned day or eve- 
ning period. She asks if the radio is turned 
on, what program and station are tuned in, 
how many are listening, and whether the 
party knows the show sponsor. 

From these answers, analysts in the 
New York office determine their bi-month- 
ly ratings. For an easy example, assume 
the girls got answers to 1,000 calls. They 
found 100 persons listened to program A, 
75 to B, 45 to C. So A gets a Hooperating 
of 10, B gets 7.5, C gets 4.5. 

The most recent rating gave Bob 
Hope 27.5, the highest among evening en- 
tertainers. Red Skelton came next with 
24.2, followed by Fibber McGee, 23.5, 
Fred Allen, 19.8, Screen Guild, 19.7, Ra- 
dio Theater, 19.0, Charlie McCarthy, 18.8, 
Mr. D. A., 18.4, Jack Benny, 18.3, 
Winchell, 17.4, and so on for 155 pro- 
grams. 

Counts Everybody In. While Hooper 
measures only city audiences, Nielsen has 
put his audimeter into 1,300 homes, sci- 
entifically selected to give an accurate 
cross-section of listeners. 

The audimeter, which costs Nielsen 
$167 for every radio he hooks it on to, 
has a 3-inch tape on which the gadget 
keeps a running record of symbols show- 
ing what station is tuned in, when and how 
long. Trouble is, say critics, that the radio 
may be turned on with no one listening. 
But Nielsen claims he makes allowances 
for this in final ra.ings. 

Ratings’ Worth. Though Hooper 
still outranks Nielsen in number of clients, 
most of the big users subscribe to both, 
even though Nielsen costs them more, 
Hungriest for ratings are the advertisers, 
who want to know where to put their 
money. Radio stations use them to find 
out when and where they are heard and 
how much they can charge for time. 

Except for some of the smaller re- 
searchers who specialize on “spot” jobs, 
none of the ratings go much beyond tell- 
ing radio-insiders how big an audience they 
have. There’s an open field for the rater 
who tells not only who listens but how 
well he likes what he hears, 
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Los Angeles: Well-conditioned to 
theatrics while serving as a bat boy for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team, 
Donald Devlin, 9 (below), took a 
movie contract in stride, will appear 
soon in “Swell Guy.” 


International 
Theatrical. 


International 


World Queen. 


Washington: Norway took the 
prize when Marjorie, daughter of Am- 
bassador to the U.S. Morgenstierne, 
was named Miss United Nations for 
1946 (above). 

Des Moines: When the City Coun- 
cil ordered a new fire truck, it ignored 
Chief Charles Slade’s size specifica- 
tions, gave him the last laugh when it 
arrived, proved too wide for the fire 
station doors, 

Yonkers, N.Y.: As a reward for 
their persistence in boarding a ferry 
bound for Alpine, three fare-less turtles 
fared well. Boy Scouts took them over, 
released them in a park. 

Cleveland: Ralph Williams, 1s, 
racing along with lowered head, butted 
a parked car four ft. forward, bounced 
off uninjured, but his parents had to 
pay $75 auto damage. 

Washington: Found, lost, found, 
lost. Pvt. Frank McNamara got a date 
for himself, $40 from home, dropped 
the money into a sewer, gratefully re- 
claimed it from the obliging Fire De- 
partment, procéeded to forget the ad- 
dress of his date. 

Pharr, Tex.: Police ran into and 
away from a beehive of activity. Inves- 
tigating an overturned truck, they 
found it laden with 100 beehives. 

Richmond: Walter P. Bronston 
loves elephants, capped his collection 
with a 1,s500-lb. plaster replica. Then 
he found he’d have to vacate his office, 
couldn’t get his ponderous pachyderm 
out the door, reluctantly started cut- 
ting it up (below). 





Acme 


The elephant left, piece by piece. 


People and Places 








































West Orange, N.J.: Police Ser- 
geant Benjamin Dangler decided to sell 
his parrot. Trained to wake him at 
dawn, the bird now starts his “Are you 
up yet, Sarge?” at midnight, 

Traverse City, Mich.: G. H. 
Wales, local farmer, sought peace and 
safety at home after being attacked by 
a wild deer racing down the main 
street of the town. 

Stoughton, Wis.: Tom Jenson 
finally got his house finished only to 
find it had been built on the wrong lot. 

Chicago: Patrolman Garrison 
spied a suspicious object, roped off his 
yard, halted traffic, phoned colleagues 
on bomb squad, shamefacedly discov- 
ered the “bomb” was for exterminating 
cockroaches. 

Oakland, Calif.: Fisherman Har- 
ry Fish’s big catch was a 75-lb. sea 
lion (below) which he brought home, 
kept in his bathtub until neighbors com- 
plained. Hauled off to the local pound, 
the sea lion so upset the dogs, the 
poundmaster returned it and Fish put 
it back in the bathtub. 





International 
Honeymooners. 


International 


Fish's “fish.” 


Louisa, Ky.: Delbert Sprouse, 18, 
married Mrs, Mattie Large (above), 
who’s 79 and has 49 grandchildren, got 
enough publicity to rate two offers from 
New York theatrical entrepreneurs. 

LeGrand, lowa: Charles Coffin, 
58, a lonesome farmer, insured attend- 
ance at his funeral by instructing the 
undertaker to pay $1 to each mourner 
who appeared, Cost of not being for- 
gotten: $112. 

Houston, Tex.: F. H. Davison, 
stopped by police after a s5o-mile chase, 
turned to his wife and mother-in-law 
for sympathy, sighed when the law ex- 
plained that they had been let out of 
car and forgotten at a gas station. 

Wyoming, Pa.: Thomas E. Ford 
discovered peacemakers are not always 
blessed. At the risk of his life, Ford 
took a revolver from a Marine, ended 
up in court for having an unlicensed 
gun, 

Boston: Mrs. F. W. Bowles, cousin 
of Chester, happily toted home five Ibs. 
of steak, blushed when she discovered 
she had paid $1.50 over the ceiling for 
the meat. 


Business 


Baby Food Grows Up 


Back in 1920, on a bleak night in 
December, Harold Clapp of Rochester, 
N.Y., faced a problem. His wife was in 
the hospital and his ailing son needed a 
special diet. 

Desperate, Clapp went to the kitchen 
and started experimenting. He came up 
with something he called vegetable soup. 
Whatever it was, the baby went for it, 
and Clapp, an unschooled father, stuck 
out his chest. 

At first he made just enough for a 
day’s feeding, but his boasting to the 
neighbors caught their interest and soon 
he found himself mixing up larger and 
larger batches for friends who wanted “‘to 
give their young’uns some of that stuff.” 

The Seed Sprouts. That gave Clapp 
an idea, an idea which was the beginning 
of the present-day baby food industry now 
grown into a strapping $100 million-a-year 
business, 

In the early days of the business 
baby foods were sold exclusively in drug 
stores, a luxury item which sold as high as 
7o¢ a’can. Today the same items sell for 
7¢ and 8¢. 

It was not until 1927 that baby foods 
moved into the grocery stores—and then 
sales started jumping. Every year since 
the industry has increased its sales. Yet, 
say officials, it is only the beginning. 

They base predictions of future 
growth on the increasing birth rate which 
last year produced 3 million new babies in 
the U.S.; the constant increase of new 
marriages; and a vast market for baby 
foods that is still untapped. 

Plenty of Room. Despite today’s rec- 
ord sales, officials report, less than 20% of 
the nation’s families use prepared baby 
foods. The other 80% have never tried 
them, Also, more and more adults are 


using baby food, especially for desserts. 


The apple, peach and pear prepara- 
tions make delicious sauces for plain cake, 
say users. Many people learned during 
the war that meat and vegetable combina- 
tions make good meat pies, Doctors now 
recommend baby food to adults for ailing 
stomachs, sore throats and gums, and other 
ailments, 

Despite this glowing picture, the man- 
ufacturers are not without their problems, 
the biggest one being the rising cost of 
food, and controlled prices. 

Alas, a Loss. “During the 1941 sea- 
son,” said one industry official, “we paid 
$20 a ton for apples. Now they’re $100 a 
ton. Spinach, which we got then for $18, 
now costs $35. It’s pretty much that way 
all down the line. On top of this, our 
labor cost is up 659%. As a result, we’re 
packing many items at a loss.” 

Shortages of meats, cereals and con- 
tainers are also a problem but the De- 
partment of Agriculture has assured the 
industry it will get the same priorities 
during the present emergency it had dur- 
ing the war. 


Carolina’s Jumping Jacks 


Folks down at Tryon, N.C., call Seth 
Vining and his wife the “jumping-jacking- 
est people in the mountains.” 

The Vinings publish, edit and write 
the Tryon Daily Bulletin, the world’s 
smallest daily newspaper. It’s only 5x84 
inches in size but it’s no small job to get 
it out. 

It hits the streets around noon each 
day and Vining himself mails the out-of- 
town circulation, In their work, one of the 
Vinings appears to be going in or out of 
the Bulletin door just about every minute 
of the day. They’ve followed this routine 
so long, each can tell where the other is 
almost any hour of the day. 

Since Tryon is a year-round moun- 
tain resort, Vining spices the Bulletin col- 
umns with notes about Tryon’s famous 
residents. A recent edition gave Lady 
Astor one paragraph for a speech she made 
there. You'll find an occasional note about 





INNER SANCTUM. Vining (left) in his office that’s about as small as his paper. Quinton 
Arledge (right), is the Bulletin's only employe. (SEE: Carolina's Jumping Jacks) 
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Charles and Mary Beard, the historians, 
who live in Tryon, and about Carl Sand- 
burg, who also makes his home there. Ac- 
cording to Vining one paragraph is enough 
news about anybody, especially in a paper 
the size of the Bulletin. 

The Bulletin’s main news is found in 
Vining’s “Curb Reporter” column, the 
first five sentences of which are a digest 
of the world’s headlines, 

Vining, in his spare time, sells all the 
ads and, as he says, “business ain’t bad 
when you're running 16 pages a day.” 


Incentive Search 


What is it that makes a man work 
harder? 

A new unit of the Department of 
Commerce, called the Incentive Division, 
plans to find out, It is studying tactics of 
the nation’s firms which have succeeded— 
or flopped—in attempts to boost the out- 
put of executives, laborers, white collar 
workers and salesmen by schemes ranging 
from incentive pay to stock options for 
top executives. 

A good many ideas already are pop- 
ping up, some from unexpected places. 
One is that taxes on incomes of highly- 
paid executives be reduced to give execu- 
tives the incentive to increase their efforts. 
This reverses the whole New Deal tax 
trend and has the indorsement of Henry 
Wallace, the Truman Cabinet’s sole re- 
maining representative of the old New 
Deal. 

Board of Experts. Details of the in- 
centive study are supervised by men from 
industry—a five-man committee of ad- 
visory experts in industrial production and 
engineering. A sixth member of the com- 
mittee will be chosen to represent the 
automobile industry. 

Their job is to collect data on incen- 
tive plans which have been tried. Once 
gathered and reviewed, they will be 
“farmed out” to trade groups and organ- 
izations. Officials feel more confidence will 
be generated in the committee’s general 
findings than if the work is done by Gov- 
ernment agents. 

Head of this new division is Charles 
E. Brokaw, a fermer Chrysler Motors 
official. 

“We're not worried about $50,000 a 
year men standing in breadlines,” said 
Brokaw, “but that other people will go 
hungry if these highly-paid executives 
have no incentive to work harder. They 
are the men who have creative ideas, who 
expand business, make more jobs, keep 
production at high levels. Without them 
employment drops, production lags and 
you're headed for trouble.” 

Opposition. More and more, he 
said, both management and Government 
are giving incentive plans serious thought, 
but labor, as a whole, opposes them, 

“Labor leaders don’t like incentive 
plans,” Brokaw said, “because workers 
working under successful incentive plans 
aren’t much interested in+the present labor 
setup. They earn more money, have more 
freedom, and there’s little unions can do 
for them.” 

Brokaw added that the Department 
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of Labor is making a similar survey and 
“if we’re both honest we should get the 
same answers.” 


Super-Duper Bus Line 


All of a sudden, the U.S. has a new 
bus system. It operates over most of the 
country, boasts faster schedules, better 
service and in another year, says a com- 
pany official, will be the nation’s No. 1 
bus company. 

The company was formed about a 
year ago when a small group of business 
men started buying up existing lines, First 
they took over All American Bus Lines, 
Inc., a two-bit outfit promising free meals, 
free pillows and other travel “induce- 
ments,” all included in the price of the 
ticket. They changed the name to Ameri- 
can Buslines and started building up their 
service, 

American’s first few months were 
tough going, but as the company began 
getting new equipment and higher caliber 
employes, and giving better service, rev- 
enues started shooting up. When it ap- 
peared the new policy would succeed, 
American started buying more lines, now 
has operating routes over 14,300 miles. 
This is small in comparison with Grey- 
hound’s 74,373 miles, but American is 
growing fast. Using Pittsburgh as a gate- 
way, American routes now reach*into New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. West- 
ward the company has two routes, one 
through Chicago and one through St. Louis 
to Los Angeles. Routes South operate 
between Kansas City and Florence, Ala. 

Now pending before the ICC is an 
American petition to operate from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco by the coast 
highway instead of the Valley Route and 
to go on from San Francisco to Portland. 
If granted, Pacific Greyhound can expect 
trouble. 

What makes the company big, as com- 
pared with Greyhound, is that American is 
one company and Greyhound System is a 
number of companies, many owned by rail- 
roads. National Trailways, another loose 
collection of individually owned com- 
panies, has a less effective setup than 
Greyhound. 


A Sure Thing 


The wartime practice of hiring “any- 
thing that breathes” is over, but any col- 
lege graduate wanting a job can be at work 
by July 15 at an average starting salary 
of $200 a month. 

That’s the finding of a survey of 108 
college placement bureaus recently made 
by the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

The survey also found that graduates 
more and more are getting away from the 
usual professions and going into such 
fields as plastics, metals, chemicals, trans- 
portation, reclamation, highway construc- 
tion and municipal programs 

Another trend is the --ssening demand 
for women employes. This means men 
again are invading such traditional femi- 
nine fields as clerical, secretarial and social 
work. 
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Treet makes this 
® Gay sandwich luncheon! 





Treet and Egg Salad Sandwiches with 
Fruit Molds 

So cool! So easy! And a whole meal! Make it 
tomorrow with Treet! Treet is the meal-ready meat 
that is extra tender, flavorful and high in vitamins 
and food value. Compare Treet with any other 
meal-ready meat and see if you, too, don’t say: 
“Yes, Treet is the best!” 
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Recipe: Slice meat from 1 tin Treet. Make your 

favorite egg salad recipe and heap on slices of 
bread. Top with Treet slices. Serve with jellied 
3 pineapple and bing cherry salads. 





ed 





Tender pork shoulder 
blended with 


sugar-cured ham! 
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DEFLATION, NOT INFLATION, is next big problem ahead, say Government financiai 
policy planners. Result: All credit curbs, ranging from an increase 
in Federal Reserve Board requirements for member banks to increased 
restrictions on consumer credit, are out the window. Officials are 
reviving anti-deflation programs originally advanced after war's end. 
Reasons: Individual savings are plummeting downward, cash reserves 
are declining and redemptions of war bonds now exceed purchases. 


the railroads. 

MORE HOME FURNISHINGS are on the market but huge demand makes increased supply 
hardly noticeable. Strikes, slowness of labor to return to jobs, 
training of new workers and shortages will hold up manufacture appre- 
Cciably for another two years. 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES are due for a plug by several Government agencies. Reason 
is that surveys reveal less than 50% of the veterans can afford to 
pay more than $30 a month, either for rent or as payment on a house. 
Prefabs fit in this price field. 

ANOTHER SHORTAGE hounding auto makers is pig iron. Produced with coke, pig 
iron output took a tumble during the coal strike, has not recovered. 
New production mostly is going into housing. A wave of strikes in 
plants supplying parts is another factor and estimated production of 
3 million cars for 1946 has now been cut to 1 million. 

NEWEST BLACK MARKET is in bottled beer with grocery stores, summer resorts 
and urban bars scrambling for scant supplies. By midsummer, say 
industry officials, draft beer will disappear with total production 
going into bottles. 

FIRST HINT of buyers' strike against high cost of homes has appeared in 
California. Price rises and sales stopped dead around mid-May and 
some already are cutting prices to attract buyers. Brokers blame the 
Situation on ridiculous over-pricing, such as: 2-—bedroom houses 
that sold for $4,000 in 1939 are now offered for $20,000. Clients 
are "fed up." 

STRIKE NOTICES from restless unions demanding more pay and better working 
conditions pour into the Labor Department at the rate of 800 a month. 
By August they estimate the number will climb to 1,000 a month. 
Officials compiling statistics say there's no pattern to the 
threatened strikes except that they affect smaller businesses and 
are spreading in number. As usual, largest number comes from the 
industrial states of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan. 

STYLE RESTRICTIONS on clothes for women and children will be retained by CPA 
at least until August, the month when cutters start work on winter 
clothes. This means that longer and wider skirts and dresses won't 
be legal for another two months. . 

HOME—CANNING EQUIPMENT will be plentiful for the biggest home-canning year in 
history. Rubber jar rings are now pre-war quality and contain some 
natural rubber. 

HATLESS VOGUE will spread if prices of men's hats go up 20%, as predicted. 

TIRE PRODUCTION should be high enough to meet current demand by Aug. 1, say the 

tiremakers——provided the industry remains free from labor troubles. 
~~ ~Gan't be picked up this year, say steel officials. Resulting drop 
in steel supplies necessarily will be felt by all industry, par- 
ticularly producers of consumer durable goods and steel toys. 

A NEW CAR WASH and household cleaning agent known as Ethyl Cleaner has been 
developed by Ethyl Corp. Maker says it’s free from fats, grease, 
acids, is non-inflammable, and can be used on upholstery and canvas 
top, as well as the vehicle's body. 
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Sports 


Pennant Bound 


Baseball fans scan major league stand- 
ings July 4 to see who’s in first place. 
Thousands believe the leaders at that time 
will play the World Series. 

Back of the theory is the feeling that 
the first dozen weeks of any season are 
enough to shake down all 16 teams, give 
a good idea as to which are the strongest 
pennant contenders. (An exception: 1914, 
when the Boston Braves, in last place at 
mid-July, went on to win their only flag 
and sweep the Series in four straight from 
Philadelphia. ) 

This year the guessing game was on 
as usual. Before the season’s start, betting 
had favored the New York Yankees in the 
American League. The 1945 Series win- 
ner, Detroit's Tigers, had rated no better 
than a tie for second with the dark horse 
Boston Red Sox. In the National, the St. 
Louis Cardinals were picked almost uni- 
versally for first. The Cubs were given 
second. The Dodgers were relegated to 
third—if they could beat out Boston and 
New York. 

Boston vs. Brooklyn? Now, how- 
ever, the odds were that Independence 
Day would find the Red Sox leading the 
American circuit, with the Yankees sec- 
ond. The Sox, who put together an early 
season 15-game winning streak, were show- 
ing the best-balanced club in the league. 

Most experts now picked the Dodgers 
to lead the Cardinals on the Fourth, 
though diehards insisted St. Louis had not 
yet hit its stride. Said one: “The Car- 
dinals seem bothered by something—per- 
haps the Mexican League which took Max 
Lanier, Fred Martin and Lou Klein.” 


Rough Going 


Baseball organizer Bob Murphy got 
the Pirates to call a strike when manage- 
ment refused to recognize his new Guild 
immediately. But minutes before strike 
time, he was barred from a dressing room 
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Press Association 


LOCKED OUT. Baseball union organizer Bob 
Murphy finds door shut. (SEE: Rough Going) 
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R105 YOUR LAWN 


OF UGLY WEEDS! 


BEFORE 


Photographs of a Columbus, Ohio, home before and after using Weed-No-More 


WEED-NO-MORE 





NO MORE back-breaking digging! Destroy ugly 
leafy weeds with WEED-NO-MORE! 
The 8-ounce lawn-size package treats 1600 square 


feet! Now you can enjoy a beautiful weed-free 


Magic Weed Killer 


Destroys Ugly Weeds but Won’t 
Harm Common Lawn Grasses! 














HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 
by many nurses and certain hospitals—to quickly 
removal! Buy at your druggist’s mildly medicated 

= time and protecting workers 

articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 

fingers or thumb, front or back. 

fit. Easy on and off. One size 

der box of 50 at $4.25 less 10%. 

INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 


relieve embarrassing externally caused ag me 
SEE eE A. OINTMENT 

a odode Finger ence 

with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 

ing, polishing, punch press 

Durable leather, elastic web 

fits all, men or women. Send 

Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Famous Industrial 407 Garfield, Danville, Iii. 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
rash, blemishes. Softens blackhead tips for easy 
Schr mEny ENT 

Hundreds of factories are saving 

Used for handling rough, sharp 

work, many other jobs. Wear on 

back for snug, cool, comfortable 

10c each for samples or trial or- 

Apparel free on request 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: SafetySupply Co., Toronto) 












FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 


SPRAINS AND STRAINS 


MUSCULAR ACHES AND PAINS + STIFF JOINTS + BRUISES 


What you 
SLOAN’S LINIMENT 


lawn for only $1! 

WEED-NO-MORE kills dandelion, plantain and 
other ugly weeds—yet won’t injure soil. 

Get it today! Rid your lawn of ugly weeds for 
only $1. Just spray on... WEED-NO-MORE! 


On Sale at Paint, Hardware, Garden Supply, Department and Drug Stores 


WEED-NO-MORE 


. THE AMAZING NEW WEED KILLER 
me" Made by THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. Cleveland, Ohio 





INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly. First step is to have us conduct search of the 
prior U. 8S. Patents and render a report as to your invention's 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how to 
protect your invention. Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW; BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-W Atlantic Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





Bright Light with 


kelaic]>)(-M 4 (-t4 lala 
Hand Lamp 
For NIGHT WORK.. REPAIRS 





- « MOTORING . . Here's a 
new lightweight electric hand lamp with a thousand 
uses. Bring daylight visibility to any job. Standard 
batteries, easily replaceable. Lifetime service. Write 
for dealer name and folder on Big Beam Model No. 
211. U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept.8B, 

11 East Hubbard Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


- —— - _ -_— 
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NEWS TO THEM. 


teams. This Philadelphia goalie makes a save, but visitors win. (SEE: Losing Lion) 


where the club voted to play on schedule. 

Murphy promptly filed unfair practice 
charges against the Pirates, only to have 
them dismissed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. It looked as if he had fired 
his fast ball too soon, 


Losing Lion 


Across the sea one day last month 
came a plaintive cry from the nation which 
once was the most sports-minded on earth, 
London newspaperman Peter Wilson, re- 
viewing a string of smarting English ath- 
letic defeats since the war, moaned that 
his country had “come to the crossroads 
in international sport.” 

It is, he said, “perpetual loser” in 
football [soccer], tennis, golf and boxing 
and should either quit international com- 
petition or change its “whole system of 
training, selection and tactics so that we 
can look like we are competing on even 
terms with other nations.” Implying that 
the U.S. had the example to follow, Wil- 
son wrote that “America has always be- 
lieved in specialization and has done every- 
thing to encourage any outstanding youth.” 

To U.S. ears, this sounded like a call 
for tossing over the British concepts of 
sports-for-sports-sake, minor emphasis on 
winning and lackadaisical training. 

Gloomy Ledger. What Wilson la- 
mented were such postwar British defeats 
as that of light-heavyweight Freddie Mills 
by Gus Lesnevich of New Jersey; heavy- 
weight Bruce Woodcock’s k.o. by the 
Bronx’s Tami Mauriello; Byron Nelson’s 
recent trouncing of the British open golf 
king, Dick Burton; England’s first-round 
Davis Cup loss to France; and trimmings 
by a Russian soccer team last fall. 

To this list, U.S. sportswriters help- 
fully added a soccer defeat of England 
by France and the winning of the British 
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British soccer players, failing to hear of English sports lapse, wallop U.S. 


amateur golf title by Irishman Jimmy 
Burlen, Further, they predicted a thump- 
ing American triumph over England in 
the 1948 Olympic games at London. 

New York Times columnist Arthur 
Daley decided, however, that Britain’s 
remedy was simple, ‘The British,” he de- 
clared, “can solve their most vexing sports 
problem by hiring coaches from the United 
States and having them teach proper tech- 
niques to their up-and-coming youngsters.” 

It's a Thought. Caswell Adams, an 
International News Service sports writer, 
thought Wilson’s criticisms slightly un- 
fair since Britons had been too busy dur- 
ing the war for games. But he had an idea. 
“Maybe,” he suggested, “Winston Church- 
ill ought to make a sports speech. His 
other speeches always had the desired ef- 
fect.” 

For one group of British athletes, 
Wilson needed no apology. This was a 
visiting Liverpool soccer team which 
knocked off the best opposition the U.S. 
and Canada could dig up. Liverpool won 
all of its 10 games, scoring 70 goals to its 
opponents’ ro, 


Big Nine 

In the seven-state Midwestern area 
bordering the Great Lakes, no scholastic 
affiliation carries greater prestige than 
membership in the Western Conference, 
better known as the “Big Ten.” 

To the conference belong the schools 
which—if non-member Notre Dame has an 
off year—produce the region’s greatest 
college football. To get in, any one of half 
a dozen colleges and universities would 
give a figurative eye tooth. 

By this month, however, the Big Ten 
not only had accepted the resignation of 
one of its oldest members, but had turned 
down two candidates for admission with 





the announcement that hereafter it would 
be the “Big Nine.” 

Chicago Out. Retiring was the 
league’s weak-sister, the University of Chi 
cago, whose athletic star dimmed with the 
1932 withdrawal of its great football 
coach, Alonzo A. Stagg, and faculty de- 
emphasis on sports. Rejected were Michi- 
gan State College and U. of Pittsburgh. 

Back of the decisions was reluctance 
to take in another member to complicate 
such conference financial problems as Pur- 
due’s and Indiana’s inability to draw big 
gates at home football games. Big Ten— 
minus one—now means Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Purdue, Northwestern, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and Ohio State. 


Flying Horseshoes 


Some 200 horseshoe pitching enthusi- 
asts move on Des Moines, Iowa, this 
month to decide the “world’s champion- 
ship” of their favorite sport. Finals will 
come July 4 when 24 high scorers end a 
round robin as part of Iowa’s Centennial 
Celebration. Invited, but not likely to 
compete: President Truman, whose White 
House horseshoe court recently made news. 


Speedsters 


Junior is getting ready for the first 
postwar running of a great amateur event 
—the All-American Soap Box Derby. 
Boys 11 to 15 will compete in some 112 
cities and towns during July and August 
to determine who will go to the finals at 
Akron, Ohio. First prize at Akron is a 
$2,000 college scholarship. 

Derby aspirants spend hours on plans 
construction and tryouts and become such 
experts on wind resistance that many re- 
fuse to wear shirts while racing because 
billowing clothing cuts down speed. 

Boy Built. The boys themselves must 
build their own cars, although parents may 
offer advice. On Akron’s 1,000-ft. Derby 
course, these gravity-powered racers fre- 
quently hit between 30 and 35 mph. 

Derby sponsors are the Chevrolet Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. and local 
newspapers. So far no Derby winners 


have made careers in the motor world. 
One reason: They’re still too young. 





“I'd better get my brakes relined.” 


(SEE: 
Speedsters) 
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CLOSET. OUR HOME BURNED 
TO THE GROUND! NO PLACE 
TO LIVE— WHERE WILL WE 607 


¢ a?) f) : 
y| Ve y W ses STARTED IN THE BROOM 
a 














LADY, YOU COULD HAVE PUT 
Our THE FIRE IN THOSE 
OILY RAGS WITH A PYRENE 
EXTINGUISHER. YOUR HOME 
WOULD HAVE BEEN SAVED. 








Protect your home with a quick, easy- 
to-operate Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. 
Home and auto supply dealers have 
Pyrene in stock. Buy yours today. 


“BE iT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household hints 
sent on request 










By the woy: 
When did you lost 
test the fire extinguishers 
in your home? Be sofe. .. 
keep a Pyrene refill handy. 


e NEWARK 8 NEW JERSEY a 
Ajitated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, 


Sy: \Welcd-7-\, 9p 


REMOVER & BLEACHER 







AT PAINT AND 
xoware stores MA/TE FOR CIRCULAR 8 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas FR EE 





in newspapers, magazines and books, 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. ;~ 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louls, Mo. 


KILLS 
Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 


places. Kills 
- teas, 
oaen ‘ Treatment ow, for 
sprayer. 
saturate litter months. Also kills nits. FOR Spray 
thick mist over birds in closed henee goversl 
times a day. Ask your desler or W. 5 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 











red mites, > blue 


Toxit 
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International 


NOT HIS FAULT. Byron Nelson exonerates 


boll-kicking caddy. (SEE: Lost—By a Foot) 


Lost—By a Foot 


Once golfdom’s immortal Bobby Jones 
summed up the National Open, the na- 
tion’s premier golfing event, succinctly. 
“Nobody,” said Jones, “wins the open. 
Somebody always loses it.” 

Last week, Jones’ observation had 
come true again. By as weird a mishap as 
any in the records, Byron Nelson, the 
Toledo, Ohio, master, had lost the 46th 
National Open—first played since 1941. 
The break came when Nelson’s G.I. caddy, 
furloughed Pfc. Eddie Martin, inadvert- 
ently kicked the ball on the 13th fairway 
of Cleveland’s Canterbury Country Club. 

The kick cost Nelson a penalty stroke, 
forcing him into a three-way playoff with 
big Vic Ghezzi, Knoxville, Tenn., and slim 
Lloyd Mangrum, Los Angeles. Mangrum 
won. 

First Time. To Mangrum went his 
first open title, $1,500 and a chance to 
reap up to $50,000 from endorsements and 
future tournaments, 

Blame for the kicking incident rested 
largely with an unruly gallery of 12,000 
(largest in open: history) through which 
Martin was fighting his way when his foot 
touched the ball. Nelson went on to a 
three-under-par 69 for the round, but be- 
came just another golfer on the last 18 
holes, where a bogey four and five on the 
17th and 18th gave him a card of 284. 

Comes Back. Next day, in the 18- 
hole playoff, Nelson, Mangrum and Ghezzi 
tied at 72, started a second three-man 18- 
hole match for the first time in open 
annals. At the end of nine holes, Man- 
grum, a Purple Heart winner in World 
War II, was two strokes behind and ap- 
parently out of the running. But by the 
15th he was even again. Then, on the 
615-yard, par-five 16th, he came through 
with a birdie that won the hole, A six- 
foot putt on the 18th won the tournament. 

With Nelson and Ghezzi tied for sec- 
ond, tired little Ben Hogan, a pre-tourney 
favorite, ended in a fourth-place tie with 
Herman Barron, White Plains, N. Y. 
Forced out by the second day of the tour- 
nament by a whopping 153 was 1941 
champ Craig Wood. 














| Send today for free 24 page illus- 













warns AL WILLIAMS 


Nationally Known Sys- 
temic Conditioner who 
Has Directed Health 
Improvement Programs 
for More than 50,000 
Men and Women. 


DON’T tet early age overtake you! Don’t lose youthful 
vigor and enthusiasm with the best years of life still 
ahead! Fortify your body against Colds, Constipation, 
Headaches, Stomach and Liver disorders, Fatigue, Poor 
Cireulation, Excess Weight, and other self created ail- 
ments by employing the same proven systemic condition- 
ing methods that Pn - of other men and women 
from 18 te 80 have successfully applied. 


Try This Way of Living 


for Just 90 Days! 


If you are run down, tired, “half sick’ most of the 
time—and if you seek renewed vigor and health improve- 


ment—let Al Williams teach 
Learn to Combat you how to correct your living 
plan, No radical diets. No 
CONSTIPATION | drugs or medicines. No tiring 
exercises. No equipment to 
RHEUMATISM buy. Just a practical, care- 
fully coordinated conditioning 
NERVOUSNESS program that GETS RE- 
OVERWEIGHT | SULTS! “Constipation a thing 
of the past’’, writes Mrs 
V.H. “Lest 35 pounds, feel 
15 years younger’’, writes Dr. 
E.J.P. “Blood pressure re- 
duced 25 points’, writes Mr. 
L. G. R. “‘Ne need for laxa- 
tives after first week’’, writes 
Mr. H.W.D. Hundreds of let 
ters like these on file for 
inspection. 


FREE BOOK 


Telis How You Can Learn to Apply 
Willams Methods Right in Your Own Home 


HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


and Other 
Common Ailments 
Due to Poor 
Condition. 






trated book entitled — “YOUR 
HEALTH and the NEXT 90 DAYS”. 
Gives details of remarkable condi- 
tioning program you can learn and apply right at heme 
without upsetting your regular routine. Also contains 
many amazing facts about poor condition and its relation 
to ill health. Tells astonishing results achieved in short 

time. Remember, this book is FREE! 
MAIL No cost or obligation. Send for your 
TODAY copy today. Penny postcard will do. 


Pesseseeee eee eee ee eee eee see 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept.17-T 
542 Se. Broadway, Les Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me postpaid, 
a copy of “Your Health and the Next 90 Days’. 


EE ee ae ee 
| EE Lee el 


GEARING. . 


po what | did; 
puy tHe maico 'ATOMEER” 


The world’s smallest and lightest 
single unit hearing instrument 





Only Maico combines these 5 important 

features in a single unit 

eo Full 30 Volts “B” Power « Audiometric Fitting 

@ The Amazing Mercury Cell « 512 Octave Range 
@ No Separate Battery Pack 


THE MAICO CO., INC. DEPT. 527 
Maico Bidg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send information about hearing and hearing 
instruments. 


Nome 
a oe 
City NE oe ntl 
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Edueation 


Here To Stay 


The newly organized Federal Surplus 
Commodity Corp. was floundering under 
tons of food bought up by the Govern- 
ment in a mad scramble to stabilize plum- 
meting farm prices. To clear bulging lock- 
ers, schools were asked to set up emer- 
gency kitchens, use Government food to 
augment the diets of underfed children. 

That was in 1935, and from that be- 
ginning has grown the nation’s school 
lunch program, made permanent when 
President Truman signed new legislation 
appropriating $75 million a year for its 
future support. 

Emergency projects started in under- 
privileged areas, but spread rapidly as 
doctors and educators recognized their vast 
benefits to health and learning. Today 
school lunch programs are operating in 
42,000 schools, helping improve diets and 
health of some 6 million youngsters. 

Free Meals. The new act provides 
free lunches for those unable to pay. 
Others will get meals at cost or less. Any 
state or Federal territory can apply for 
Federal aid, but will be required to match 
the U.S. dollar-for-dollar in the fiscal 
years 1947 through 1950. 

For the next five years States will 
have to put up $1.50 for every U.S. $1, 
and thereafter match Federal aid on a $3 
for $1 basis. Funds will be allotted under 
a per capita income and school enrollment 
formula, giving poorer states with large 
child populations a higher proportionate 
share of Government funds. 

Said President Truman as he placed 
his signature on the new bill: 

“In the long view, no nation is any 
healthier than its children or more pros- 
perous than its farmers; and by enacting 
the National School Lunch Act, Congress 
has contributed immeasurably both to the 
welfare of our farmers and the health of 
our children.” 


Educating for Peace 


United Nations and its world peace 
aims were a favorite theme for commence- 
ment speakers this year as some 950,000 
high school students were graduated. 

The heavy toll high-paying war jobs 
and the draft extracted from student ranks 
the last five years was still evident: Gradu- 
ates numbered one-third less than the 1.3 
million peak of 1940-1941. 

Peace Project. Recognizing that to- 
day’s youth must prevent or fight tomor- 
row’s wars, New York City school offi- 
cials have pinned hopes for world peace 
on UN, and developed a new course of 
study in world co-operation. 

Labeled “A Better World,” the new 
program will start in the public schools 
next fall, with a study of the United 
Nations Charter and UN’s mechanics. 

Guide Books. A teaching manual 
lists classroom projects, books and pamph- 
lets for supplemental reading, and out- 
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lines the text of 49 movies available for 
school use. 

The main objectives—teaching re- 
spect for the rights of others and the need 
for understanding among nations of the 
world—will be stressed in all age groups. 
Kindergarten youngsters will prepare and 
mail packages of food to needy children 
abroad while studying their lives and cus- 
toms. 

Upper grades will build plays and 
music festivals about the people and songs 
of other nations. Assembly debates on cur- 
rent issues are suggested as possible junior 
high projects. 


Mother-Son Graduates 


Graduations as a rule are pretty much 
the same year-after-year. But Bradley col- 
lege, Peoria, Ill., broke the rule for same- 
ness this year by handing out degrees to 
two mother-son combinations. 

The proud mothers were Mrs. Rich- 
ard W. Cooper and Mrs. Emory H. Pow- 
ers, teachers in the Peoria public schools, 
and their graduating sons were Robert 
Cooper and Norman Powers, both veterans 
of World War II and Bradley students 
before their enlistment four years ago. 

With their sons overseas, Robert as 
a fighter pilot and Norman with the Army 
Medical Corps, the mothers decided two 
years ago it was a good time to brush up 
on some neglected college work. 

Former Grad. A graduate of Upper 
Iowa university, Fayette, Iowa, Mrs, 
Cooper was presented with another degree 
in education when Robert received a de- 
gree in business administration. 

Mrs. Powers completed her college 
work at Bradley a year ago but waited 
until this year to take her A.B. degree so 
she could receive it at the same time 
Norman completed pre-medical school. 

Schooldays are over for Robert who 
now looks to a business career. But for 
the others its just another summer vaca- 
tion. Come fall, Norman will continue 
medical studies at the University of Mich- 





igan, while his mother and Mrs, Cooper 
will return to the classroom to resume 
their roles as teachers. 

Tomorrow’s Schools 


Modernistic, air-conditioned buildings 


with plastic floors, pale green or yellow 


walls, white blackboards, bright yet glare- 
less lights—and no report cards. That is 
the elementary school of the future as 
school architects picture it. 

Called to Washington by the National 
Education Association, these architects 
and modern-minded’ educators outlined 
their ideas for school improvements to the 
association’s Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which has started a two-year survey 
of elementary schools. 

To get a composite picture of what 
the school of the future should be, the 
NEA committee will study outstanding 
elementary schools throughout the nation. 
The good characteristics of each will be 
compiled into a detailed report for use 
by other school systems. 

Brighter Colors. Dull, dingy, brown 
classroom walls have no place in the fu- 
ture picture, according to Alice Miel, 
Columbia professor. They put children to 
sleep. Blue walls are unsatisfactory, too— 
they are “cold” and give children the idea 
teachers don’t love them. 

Light absorbing blackboards are on 
their way out too, as architects see it. 
Replacements will be made of milk-white 
or gray glass or plastics on which chil- 
dren will write with blue, green or other 
colored chalk. Letters or numerals written 
on such boards will be legible at greater 
distances, reducing eye strain. 

Plastic Floors. Easier-to-clean and 
more sanitary plastics will replace tile, 
stone and wooden floors in tomorrow’s 
schools, Periodic conferences between par- 
ents and teachers will render the report 
card system obsolete, experts believe. 

NEA’s final report will be substan- 
tiated by proof of the success of ventures 
tried in the schools studied. 


International 


DEGREES FOR ALL. Bradley's mother-son combinations. Left to right: Son Robert and Mrs. 
Richard Cooper, Norman and his mother, Mrs. Emory Powers. (SEE: Mother-Son Graduates) 
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NO DRAFT- TENDING 


Enjoy Luxury of 


Automatic Control 


on Any Furnace 


CRISS cow 


years with 
cost is low 
yearly. 
INSTALL NOW 9° 
Ask your coul ‘ furndee | 
repair man, \h@rdw@re stote | 
. or write foléier, | 
dealers’ names. ; j 4g 


Address Dept. P-2 - 


CRIS Oe itis hall a0 ice aoe 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


“ASTHMADOR 


, — Is My Best Friend” 








Kills the fleas 













QUICKLY! 
x et O8 pet We Oy 
*” Guaranteed by" a Keeps others off 
‘Good re for days! 


Still 25¢ and 50¢ 


PATENT PROTECTION 


The U. 
advised, unless familiar with such matters, to employ a 
competent registered Patent Attorney ... as the value of 
patents depends largely upon the skillful preparation of 
the specifications and claims."" Steps to be taken in 
obtaining patent protection available upon request. 


Vaerlben Mn. Grane 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 147-H Merlin Bldg. Wash. 6, D.C. 
















S. Patent Office recommends—‘‘an applicant is 















Genuine Moen-Tone Quality approved by thousands since 1898. 
8 exposure roll film developed with 16 prints or 8 enla youmente 25e¢ 
16 exposure split roll developed with 16 enlargements SOc 
Developing Panchromatic film Se extra. 

36 Exposure 35MM roll fine-grain developed and 34x44 enlarge- 
ments $1.00 
Mailers and Helpful Hints for better pictures sent without charge. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 477 Moen Bide. . La Crosse, Wisconsin 
















For profit, pleasure, independence. 
Booklet FREE. Introductory 5- 
month subscription to leading month- 
, ly magazine, 25c. 

DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. 690 Columbia, Missouri 
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Books 





HIS KIND. Edward McSorley writes about the 
Irish (SEE: Emerald Rhode Isle) 


Emerald Rhode Isle 


The luck of the Irish was pretty thin 


for little Willie McDermott. Kindness in 
the boy’s life was as sparse as the:money 
hoarded under St, Anthony’s plaster robe 
on his grandmother’s dresser. 

Edward McSorley’s first novel, Our 
Own Kind (Harper & Brothers: $2.50), is 
the tale of Willie’s struggle against his 
Irish world at Providence, R.I., the jibes 
of his superstitious grandmother, the hate 
of her soul-shrivelled maiden sister and 
pious young son, 

Clan McDermott. An orphan in a 
poor Irish ironmonger clan, Willie could 
list only two items on the asset side: One 
was his restless yearning. The other was 
a book-ignorant, heart-wise old grand- 
father who hated meanness and smallness. 

In Ned McDermott lived the warm 
spirit of the traditional Irish. His life 
hung on the dream that Willie should go 
to college and be “a scholar.” But Grandpa 
Ned died, leaving Willie alone on the 
threshold of his manhood, 

Yet the book ends on an up-note. 
The Irish clan-spirit keeps Willie from 
running away to realize the dream, But 
he has glimpsed it. He will never be like 
those around him, 


And Now Hamilton 


When Nathan Schachner completed 
his biography of Aaron Burr in 1937, he 
had a wealth of unpublished material on 
Alexander Hamilton. So he spent the 
intervening years digging deeper into the 
life and times of Hamilton. The result: 
Alexander Hamilton (D, Appleton-Cen- 
tury: $4), first biography of the great 
Federalist since 1941. 

Schachner travels Hamilton’s path 
from his birth on a remote West Indian 
island to death at 47 in a duel with Burr. 
He covers all the highlights of Hamilton’s 





Generating Sets 
2,000 to 36,000 Watts 


Many hatcheries, frozen food plants, serv- 
ice stations and factories are guarding 
against power curtailments and interrup- 
tions by installing a Sheppard Diesel 
Generating Set. They know a Sheppard on 
the job insures a steady supply of elec- 
tricity at all times. That’s why they all say 
“Diesel’s the Power .. . Sheppard’s the 
Diesel.” 


Power Units, 334 to 56 H.P. e Marine Engines, 334 to 62 H.P. 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY. INC. 
56 Middle Street, Hanover, Pa. 


DIESEL'S THE POWER- 








Send $1 for your copy of this new correspond. 
ence manual that Du Pont, Hercules Powder 
Co., Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. and hundreds of 
other firms are using to teach their people 
how to write BETTER letters. Tells you how 
to make every letter a SELLING letter; how 
to answer inquiries; how to handle com- 
plaints; how to start letters; how to close them. 


‘**Let’s Write Friendlier Letters” 


by Earle A. Buckley, is the result of 25 years 
of specialized ex perience. Guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. oney refunded otherwise. 
BUCKLEY INSTITUTE, Dept. P, 1600 Arch 
St., Phila. 3, Pa. 











- ’ * The Big Money-Making Rabbit. 
Raise (Auie-Chuiraa. ve vensnitves re saa tent 
We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 





WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Penna. 


due to motion upsetting = 
oemes of — 


TRAVEL 





FAMOUS HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


LINCOLN’S Gettysburg Address and Excerpts 
from Washington's Farewell Address (150th Anni- 
versary), beautifully illustrated black and white prints, 
12% x 19, fine paper, suitable for framing, homes, offi- 
ces, schools. Copies 50c each, postpaid. Write today. 
L. E. LeBrow, Designer, 1216 Orleans, Detroit 7, Mich. 





/STAMMER? 


This new 128- e book, ‘““Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3432 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, ind. 
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HOW TO 
ALWAYS 


GET ALONG WITH PEOPLE 


The girl who always “‘gets along” is the girl 
who won't let those Monthly Blues make her 
cross or jumpy. So don’t you! Instead dis- 
cover Chi-Ches-Ters Pills—how they help 
bring such palliative relief for periodic head- 
ache, cramps and that miserable ‘‘on-edge”’ 
feeling! Only 50¢, or larger economy boxes. 
Ask your druggist for Chi-Ches-Ters today, 
and take only as directed. 


The Improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 


For relief from “periodic functional 
distress”’ 
FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
facts every woman should know. Mailed in 
plain wrapper. Write today! Chichester 
Chemical Company, Dept. U-7, Philadelphia 
46, Pennsylvania. 





K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed comes in handy Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. 

SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of red 
squill, Better to use around children, chickens, 
and farm animals, 

CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy 
package for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, 
enough to make 200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, 
seed, and feed stores. Stop losing money—get 
K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. 


The K-R-O Com- 
pany, Springfield, 3 iY - & 


_ Obio. Dept. 77. 
Checks 
Scratching 


Yougive yourscratching dog quick 
comfort when you sponge him with 
(or dip him in) Sponge-Away solu- 
tion. It allays itching; kills any 
fleas, lice, ticks. Also promotes 
healing, regrowth of hair. Don't 
let your pet scratch himself into 
a worse condition or continue suf- 
fering. Get 25c bottle (makes 2 
quarts) from pet, drug or depart- 
c ment store today. 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 

















without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, 
too. Use it tonight—walk in comfort to- 


morrow. At druggists’ or by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price, 25 cents a box. 
Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money ba 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, lies A 
ing gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually 
prescribe the fastest-acting medicines known for 
symptomatic relief —medicines like those in Bell-ans 
Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings comfort in a 
jiffy or return bottle to us for double money back. 25c. 
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life—successful businessman at 15, young 
at King’ s college (now Columbia), 
able orator. noted pam- 
aide de camp and later first Sec- 
retary of Treasury for Washington, mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, and 
bellwether of the Federalist party. 

Uncovered. All told, 31 of the 55 
manuscript sources from which Schachner 
drew his material had been untouched by 
previous Hamilton biographers. More- 
over, Schachner painstakingly compared 
the standard printed versions of Hamil- 
ton’s Works (those edited by John C., 
Hamilton and Henry Cabot Lodge) with 
the manuscripts. Where he found errors, 
he followed the originals. 

The Author. A native New Yorker, 
Schachner is a man of multiple interests. 
He has written four novels, magazine arti- 
cles and a scholarly work on medieval uni- 
versities; He is a chemist, soldier, moun- 
tain-climber and student of jet propulsion 
(he is past president of the American 
Rocket Society). In the mid-1930s -he 
took a fling at book publishing, “broke 
even and quit in time.” Up to 1937 he had 
spent 18 years practicing law; 


student 
brilliant lawyer, 
phleteer 


since then 
he has concentrated on scholarship and 
writing. It would appear that law’s loss 
is literature’s gain. 


Ike’s Mickey 


Back before Pearl Harbor, the draft 
reached into the Plaza Hotel in New York, 
snatched up an Irish bellhop named Mickey 
McKeogh and set him down at Fort Sam 
Houston. It was McKeogh’s first big 
break. The second was when he became 
orderly to Gen. (then Colonel) Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Now, five years later, Mickey sums 
it all up in a new book, Sgt. Mickey and 
General Ike (Putnam: $2), an intimate 
portrait of four years’ association with 
the Supreme Allied Commander. “Actually, 
the book was written by Richard Lock- 
ridge, magazine, book and radio author 
and creator of the Mr. and Mrs. North 
mysteries. 

But it’s Mickey doing the talking and 
so skillfully has Lockridge labored that it 
sounds like Mickey, though here and there 





Lockridge still seems to peep through. 

McKeogh leaves to others the job of 
chronicling the history made during those 
four years. He concerns himself with the 
incidents, little and big, that went to make 
up the Eisenhower he knew and wor- 
shipped—a great soldier and a great guy. 
There’s Eisenhower playing catch for rec- 
reation, shooting a rat in his Naples bath- 
room, insisting that his orderly join in a 
toast, looking in vain for a G.I. from his 
home town of Abilene and teaching the 
city-bred Mickey how to wean a calf. 

Happy Ending. Mickey accompanied 
“the Boss” through England, North Africa, 
Italy, France and Germany, looking out 
for him and making sure—as he had better 
do—that he was around when the General 
wanted him. In return, Ike watched out 
for Mickey. For instance, there was 
Pearlie, a Wac, who suddenly entered 
Mickey’s life. Somehow, after Ike noticed, 
Pearlie was always close by. The General 
went to their wedding at Versailles, break- 
ing up a conference to do it, and gave the 
couple a $100 war bond. In Mickey’s 
words, “the Boss” was like that. 


Stern’s Second Best 


Writing about deep human problems 
with a light, feminine touch is a knack at 
which few American novelists can match 
the veteran Englishwoman, G. Stern, 
who’s been grinding out minor master- 
pieces along those lines for about 25 years. 

Her Trumpet Voluntary, was an auto- 
biography. Now she’s back with another 
novel: The Reasonable Shores (Macmil- 
lan: $3). This, like some of her best ear- 
lier works, is about human conflicts in a 
big family. The heroine, Jessamy Blake, 
is an idealistic girl, struggling to grow up 
and work out a philosophy of life amid the 
harsh realities of wartime England. 

So artfully does G. B. Stern blend 
superficial cleverness and tricky, readable 
writing with deeper insights into human 
nature, that, though this novel will prob- 
ably not go down in literary history as 
“great,” her army of fans on both sides 
of the Atlantic will feel they’re getting 
more than their money’s worth. It’s 
Stern’s finest since The Matriarch. 





International 


REUNION. Sgt. Mickey McKeogh and his mother meet his wartime boss. (SEE: Ike's Mickey) 
PATHFINDER 
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PROVES WONDERFUL 


to promptly relieve misery 
and kill cause* of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Helps 

Guard 

Against 
Re-Infection! 


Here’s a product that really does. what 
it claims. It’s a Doctor’s wonderfully 
soothing yet powerfully medicated liquid 
called Zemo. First applications relieve 
itching and burning between cracked, 
peeling toes and aid healing. Zemo actu- 
ally kills on contact the vicious germsé 
that cause and spread this trouble. 
That’s why Zemo has such an amazing 
record of continuous success. First trial 


convinces. Buy Zemo ZEMO 





at any drugstore. 














FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARCH- WEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK 


Heel Cushion 


Increases Circulation 





Weight Balancer 


sk 
















Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 

lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align 


Metatarsal 
Support 


entire foot. 


Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting | 


dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “‘I wouldn’t take 

$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 

SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 
* shoe size. Pay postman $1 

plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 


price with order. Money back if you are not pleased 
afcer 30 days. Send Today! 











ARCH HEELER CO., ‘Dept. 455, Council Bluffs, lowa | 


MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 














FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
pieces. 3 lbs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
31.49 plus postage. Sent C.O.D,. 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yds. 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If [eae 
not perfectly satisfied, just return K€ 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 7277 yp 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No EPP PEE 
Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! QQ 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-G, SESSER, ILLINOIS 


100 DARWIN 
































TULIPS '3~ | 


Ve wer) GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 
\ 


A and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 






Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection: 
Guaranteed to Bloom Next Spri pring. 
€Y> Order Now—a postal card will 
W Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.0.D. 
at the right time for fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


je ORDER NOW 
PAY NEXT FALL 


7 Lovely Men’s Neckties for only $4.85 cccr 


Large manufacturer of Men's Neckwear exclusively, 
offers you direct from factory these 7 ties, each one 
different; made of high grade material, all latest de- 
signs and colors. Would retail at $1.50 to $2.00 If 
you are not satisfied your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. 


Write P. O, BOX 410, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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"| can't find the lawn mower." 


Diplomatic Note 


The Department of State’s Mr. James F. 
Byrnes 
O’er the ocean he flies but he always 
retyrnes, 
He tells Molotov 
“You're quite a bit off!” 
Whereupon the world parley gets up and 
adjyrnes. 


Sports Note | 


There was a bush leaguer named Meyer 
Who went to a Mexican buyer. 

Then from Ixtacihuatl 

Some fan threw a bottle 
Which caused the umpeyer to expuyer. 


Smellivision, new development re- 





ported in Television, enables the audience 
to smell the program. We're waiting for 
some air comedian to remark that radio 
has had the idea for a long time, only 
more so. | 


Rain, rain and more rain had its ef- | 
fect on the headline writer who read the 
June 1 weather report in the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal. He wrote: “June 
the Wirst.” 


And what was so rare as a day in 
| June? Then, if ever, came days of no but- 
ter, no meat; soaring prices; labor mad- 
house; political brawling; international | 
quarreling. 

But get back to the text: 

“Then if ever come perfect days.” 





This One Ain’t Funny 


A group of Washingtonians bought a 
site for.a new house of worship. They put 
up a sign on the property saying that 
they would build a new house of worship 
to be dedicated to “the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God.” Some- 





“tow ADD MANY HAPPY 
YEARS TO YOUR LIFE! 


Your life expectancy has increased 15 
years in the last 14! 


A normal man of 60 today is younger 
than his great grandfather was at 40! 


YOU are one of the many millions of Americans for whom 
social security, insurance policies, cash and bond savings 
assure retirement. But, when you retire, will you be able 
to ENJOY a full, happy life? The answer can be yes, 
BUT ONLY IF You KNOW HOW. 


WALTER B. PITKIN, author of the dest- 
selling book LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY .has written a 
book ESPECIALLY FOR YOU. In it 
he has crammed stories of men and 
women who are getting the most out 
of retirement, he has told how to keep 
friends, how to make new ones, how to 
remain active — physically and men. 
tally. HE TELLS HOW YOU CA 
vess YOUR we 4? 2 44d 
YEARS THE CROWNIN 
ACHIEVEMENT OF YOUR LIFE! 


THE BEST 
YEARS 


How to Enjoy Retirement 











For a book 
thet can 
enrich your 


life remorkably. 






Order the book from your 
bookseller NOW or Mail this 
coupon for 5-day free trial 
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CURRENT BOOES, INC. 
67 W. 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $2.00 ‘Cash, check or money order) for my 
copy of THE BEST YEARS. I understand I may re- 
turn this book in 5 days if it is not satisfactory 


NAME 





ADDRESS CITY STATE 
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ELIMINATE HOME CANNING DRUDGERY 


Z225 CORN CUTTER 


Cuts Corn 


FASTER- 
EASIER 


@ Save unbearable 
labor... time and en- 
ergy ... Eliminate the mess and spatter 
of home corn canning. Lee's Corn Cutter fs the 
world’s fastest and easiest way fo can corn. 5 strokes 
finishes an ear in less than 10 seconds. Improves 
flavor, cuts down spoilage, fits all size ears. 


Buy at Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Vin iF “STAMP FINDER’! 


cuees Ftd pen STAMP FINDER! Send 
jor big new jon 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, 


you instantly to ’ iSoreity alt aunt: 
ROLL DEVELOPED 
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cult stamps one. the countries they come 

trom. Also ket of fascinatin 

stamps trom foots , Newtfoundiand A - 
prus, etc cneneding ry 

-— S, strange scenes, can fret 

sporeres ants encio 3e dn. £ 

trated bargain list included. 


Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 







8 ENLARGED 
4x6 PRINTS 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c, 36 exposure rolls 342x4'4 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, developing 1 0c. 


WISCONSIN FILM. SERVICE 
West Salem, Wisc. 








NEW PLAN 


HELPS PAY 


| 
SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT BILLS 





Includes Weekly Cash 
Disability Benefits 
and Large Accidental 
Death Benefits 


Free Information 


Full information about this amazing 
low cost Sickness and Accident Plan 
issued by the old reliable George Rogers 
Clark Mutual Casualty Company is 
free for the asking, Over half the people 
of the United States cannot afford sick- 
ness or accident—Now is the time to 
protect your family. 


$10,000.00 Reward 


The George Rogers Clark Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company will pay $10,000.00 
cash reward to any worthy charity if 
anyone can prove that they do not pay 
benefits in accordance with provisions 
of the ‘‘Guardian”’ policy. Thousands 
and thousands and thousands of dollars 
aiready paid to policyholders all over 
this country. 


10 Day Inspection 


Protects men and women—15 to 80— 
against the expenses of sickness or 
accident, Examine this wonderful quick 
cash SICKNESS and ACCIDENT 
policy on our liberal 10-DAY INSPEC- 
TION OFFER. Thousands of people 
are disabled every hour, every day. 
Send No Money—Just mail coupon 
quick. No agent will call. No obligation. 


-------MAIL COUPON------- 


ol, 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
75 East Wacker Drive Dept.3-C 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please rush at once without obligation the 10- 


DAY POLICY INSPECTION OFFER and 
full details. 
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body smeared the sign with a tar brush. 

The churchmen made no complaint to 
police, but put up another sign, merely 
stating that on this site the Congregation 
B’nai Israel would build a new synagogue. 
Again the midnight jackal smeared the 
sign. 

Again there was no appeal or com- 
plaint to police—but the elders said the 
sign would remain: A reminder of “free” 
America. . 


We saved our money till things got calmer, 
Now all we can buy is a surplus bomber. 


The dollar haircut has convinced 
many of us that it’s cheaper to buy a 
violin, 


What with the shortages and all, many 
a man is remembering: “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 


“T think,” said Mr. Kelly, “the best 
way to attract people to our town would 
be for a man to go out along all the roads 
and bore holes in the billboards. Then 
maybe the motorists could see the scen- 
ery.” 

“That’s a very good idea,” said Jake 
the barber, “I'll get Uncle Jobe to lend 
you his trained woodpecker to bore the 
holes.” 


The H is Silhent 


There was a great preacher in Ghent 
Who was said to be most eloghuent, 
Though thousands of people 
Thronged under his steeple 

The collection was only a chent. 


The Lady Next Door says that as far 
as she is able to judge some of the imita- 
tion products on the market should be 
paid for in counterfeit money.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


| Quotes 


So the CIO proposes to take its stand 
in Dixieland.—Dallas News. 


Seeing Sen. Tom Connally in the mo- 
vies the other day, it occurred to us that 
with haircuts at $1 and upward, he may be 


(Mba 





“We're both happy. He enjoys the slide and 
I like having my back scratched.” 


starting a very popular fashion.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


An old-fashioned girl is one who wears 
a skirt all the time.—Boston Globe. 


Simile: As uncertain as delivery date 
on a new auto.—Tulsa World. 


Surest way to get nothing done is to 
put 50 members on the committee.—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


It won't be long now before the aver- 
age American will be unable to locate 
Zamboanga.—Keokuk (la.) Gate City. 


The Russian delegates will co-operate 
wholeheartedly with anything suggested at 
the UN conference by them.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


A fellow ought to have a day off once 
in a while, if only to see for himself how 
much time his wife spends on housework. 
—Washington Evening Star. 


You can still make a million by in- 
venting a pencil that will write easily, as 
black as ink, and not break.—Fort Wayne | 
News Sentinel. 





“Hey! How about that $146,000.75 penny ante debt?” 
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A Pathfinder message to Pathfinder subscribers 


MAIN STREET IS A STRONG MANUFACTURING CENTER 


Most of us think of smaller cities and 
towns in terms other than those of manu- 
facturing. Manufacturing, as most people 
see it, is disproportionately an occupation 
of ‘the larger places. But look at these 
facts: 39% of all manufacturing plants 
are located in Main Street communities! 
And many of them are large factories, 
too; for, 45% of all manufacturing wage 
earners work in them! 

A powerful position for Main Street? 


It certainly is! 


What does it mean? Well, along with 
other strong legs-to-stand-on, it means 
that Main Street and the people who 
work, earn, buy and sell there are in a 
favored spot to look the future in the 
face. It means a wonderful opportunity 
for better business, good living, and 
security. 

And further— one of the best ways to 
keep Main Street moving is by doing 
business there . . . in your own home 


town. Buy— MAIN STREET! 
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FROZEN AT HOME WITH THIS NEW (PATENTED) SYRUP 


Putting up fruit this new way is unbelievably simple. No hot kitchen work. 
And no other way of putting up fruit can compare with the color, taste and 
texture you get by freezing fruit this easy fool-proof way. 

Here is all you do. Secure moisture-proof containers, clean and prepare your 
fruit, and pack it gently. Cover it to within a half inch of the top with a new 
type of syrup called Sweetose. Put on the lid and put it in your freezer or have 
the freezer locker in your neighborhood freeze it for you. That’s all you do. 

This new-type syrup is a patented invention. It’s made from corn, but 
it’s not like any corn syrup you ever used before. It’s beautifully clear. It’s 
really sweet, and it has a different action on fruit from sugar. It glazes the 
fruit and keeps it plump. You do not need to slice your fruit. For example, 
with peaches merely peel and cut in half. And with this new method you will 
find that peaches and other fruits very seldom discolor. They will come to 
your table in all their natural brilliance. 

Home freezing of fruit, of course, is new. In early attempts some fruit 
was mushy, and other fruit discolored badly. But now, after three years of 
tests approved by leading authorities, we offer you this simple, fool-proof way. 

Why don’t you plan to try this new and wonderful method. Why don’t 
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you try it this summer. Just send the coupon at the right. We will not only | 


syrup to use in freezing your fruit. A. E.Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 


send you full directions, but we will tell you how and where to get this ca 
—t 


$aeclose- 


\7& REALLY Sweeter l 


*“Sweetose” 
is a trade-mark 
of the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Illinois 
registered in the 


U.S. Pat. Off. 





